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Editorial Comment 


It is with sincere regret that we find it necessary to 
announce the resignation of R. L. Hunt as the Editor- 
in-Chief of THE PHt DELTA KaAPPAN. On June 26, 
1952, Lanier, as we have come to know him, wrote 
as follows from Washington, D. C.: “This morning 
I was finger-printed, sworn in, and otherwise in- 
ducted into office as Chief, Publications Section, 
Reports and Publications Branch, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. Confirming earlier 
conversations and correspondence, this is to place 
on record, officially, my resignation as Editor-in- 
Chief of Phi Delta Kappa.” 

In his new position, Lanier will work under the 
general supervision of the Director of the Reports 
and Publications Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education in Washington. He will be responsible 
for planning, developing, and directing the publica- 
tions program of the Office of Education which en- 
compasses numerous non-periodic publications and 
such periodic publications as School Life and Higher 
Education. He will also participate, with the Director, 
in planning and developing publications, informa- 
tion policies, and programs for the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Phi Delta Kappa deems it an honor that a mem- 
ber of its professional staff should have been chosen 
to fill such a responsible position. The best wishes 
of the Board of Directors, the staff, and the mem- 
bership go with Lanier as he enters into his new 
field of service. 

As these lines are written, an editor has not been 
chosen. An effort has been made to notify all chap- 
ters of the vacancy as well as the bureau of appoint- 
ments in institutions where we have chapters. Appli- 
cations have been solicited and references carefully 
queried for each applicant. In order that there might 
be a clear understanding of the criteria to be applied 
in the selection of an editor, a statement of general 
qualifications for the editorship was included with 
each communication regarding the editorship. As a 
result of these efforts, a number of applications are 
on file from members of Phi Delta Kappa who are 
well qualified to assume the responsibilities of 
Editor-in-Chief for Phi Delta Kappa. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held in 
August, the applications then on file were reviewed. 
However, the period of time available for the filing 
of applications had been rather short and the Board 
deferred final decision. A special committee was 
authorized to proceed in the selection of an editor, 
subject to final approval of the Board. 

The executive secretary, Paul M. Cook, was ap- 


pointed by the Board of Directors to serve as acting 
editor until the appointment of an Editor-in-Chief. 


MAGAZINE PLANS 


It has been difficult to make other than tentative 
plans for the current volume of the magazine. Cer- 
tainly, a new editor should be given every oppor- 
tunity to make his best contribution at the planning 
level. The commissions, reporting elsewhere in this 
issue, have expressed a desire for frequent reports 
to the membership through the magazine. Certain 
special issues, in keeping with the interests of the 
commissions, are contemplated. It has seemed wise 
to discontinue the extensive listings and bibliogra- 
phies which have appeared in recent volumes, such 
as, “Research Methods Bibliography,” ‘Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations Under Way,” “Doctoral Studies Com- 
pleted in Education,” and ‘Educational Books of 

. .” It is desirable, however, that such services be 
continued in some other way or by some other agency. 

The Twenty-Third Biennial Council provided for 
a change of publication schedule so that the first 
issue of each volume would appear in October rather 
than in September as in former years. Nine issues 
will be published, as in previous volumes, but with 
the last issue appearing in June. This change gives 
the membership an opportunity to make changes of 
address known and thereby to avoid the loss of the 
magazine. If, perchance, this issue has been forwarded 
to you at a new address, please notify the Home- 
wood office at once. For your information, the mor- 
tality in the mailing of the September issues has 
been very high. 

Your OwN MEMBERSHIP 

Although dues, including subscription to THE 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN, are payable in advance, the 
October, November, and December issues of the 
magazine will be mailed to members whose “good 
standing” expired on May 31, 1952. If you are not 
certain that your membership is paid up, please note 
the address label on your magazine or on the wrapper. 
If it is printed in GREEN, you were in arrears as 
of the date the mailing list was prepared. Contact 
your chapter at once and arrange to be a continuously 
participating member. We hope that you will continue 
your interest in Phi Delta Kappa and your support 
of the professional commissions which are at work 
in your behalf. It is your interest and your participa- 
tion which make such commissions possible and which 
assist Phi Delta Kappa to maintain its position of 
leadership in many other ways.—P.M.C. 


“Lest We Forget—!” 


New Crew—To Finish Up 


Editor's Note: A young airman's account of himself 
and the life be lived in England and in the sky over 
the enemy, written in war-time, is Bert Stiles’ Serenade 
to the Big Bird.* On November 26, 1944, the author 
was shot down in a P-51 on an escort mission to Han- 
over. He died at the age of 23, leaving a job for some 
of the rest of us. Here is a selection from his book. 


—R.L.H. 


HERE WAS something sickeningly wrong with 
all that education when I looked back on it. 
Most of it was my fault. 

But maybe the worst thing of all, most people 
would think it was a good education, the people 
who paid for most of it, those who haven't had a 
chance to get in that much school time them- 
selves. 

But there is something wrong with the whole 
system, from the way it was set up to the way it 
is finally dished out. 


I picked out another strawberry, and lay back 
and tried to think it through. 

A group of Liberators was going out. Calais, 
probably, to try and knock out the flying-bomb 
installations. 

The flying bombs were a pretty good example 
of what advanced education could bring. 


How about the little school down the road? 
Dirty little schoolhouse, but no dirtier and no 
more inadequate than thousands of others in 
Canada and Nebraska and Bavaria and West Vir- 
ginia, and a whole lot better than most schools in 
North China and South Normandy and the mid- 
dle islands of Japan, and a lot better than no 
school at all. 

Schools should be the cleanest, prettiest, best- 
built, most carefully planned and put-together 
buildings of a society. There shouldn’t be such a 
vast difference between schools. Schools should 
be better and kept up better than banks, because 
there is a whole lot more wealth in them. But the 
buildings don’t matter as much as the teachers in 


* Published by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. New York: 
1952. $2.75. By courtesy of Mrs. Bert W. Stiles, copyright owner. 


By BERT STILES 


them, the instructors and professors and coaches. 

I read somewhere that education is the biggest 
business in America, bigger than garments or 
policy or steel, but the war is taking education for 
a hell of a ride.... 

Lost education is harder to catch up than short- 
ages in .50-caliber armor-piercing bullets, or 
bombers or knitting needles. But a shortage of 
men with wisdom, to run the world, has always 
been the most acute shortage on the books, men 
with enough background to know what has been, 
and who have some idea—at least a wry dream— 


of what might come next... . 


IN THE END what should an education really do? 
I thought of trying to go back. If the war ever 
ends, and the luck still holds, I still might. But 
I don’t know whether reading the great books and 
studying what the big wheels of the past have 
said and written will solve even my own problem. 

An education should try to teach a man how to 

think all right, and failing in that, should at least 
teach him a little humility, and try to get him to 
open his mind, and keep him cagey about what 
he takes in, and keep him ever reminded that 
there are many people of all sorts of blood strains 
and color phases, all essentially pretty much like 
him. It should teach him that he is part of man- 
kind. 
AN EDUCATION should give a man the facts 
about his world . . . straight. It should tell the 
little American kids there aren’t many bathrooms 
in Sinkiang, and not enough toothbrushes in 
Turkey, and not enough honest democratic gov- 
ernment in Chicago or Jersey City or the District 
of Columbia, or any city in any district for that 
matter. 

That education should include just as much 
information about the world as possible, how 
people live and where, and what they disagreed 
over in the past, and why they are going to have 
to get in close in the future, or there won't be 
any future. ; 

An education should give a person some idea 
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NEW CREW—TO FINISH UP 3 


of how a society functions, through the dreams 
and laws and practices and theories of economics. 
The idea should be spread around that economics 
is just a poor name for the way people live to- 
gether. People have to work, and the study of 
what they do, and how they do it and why, is the 
study of economics, and it includes just about 
everything done by mankind, to mankind, for 
mankind. 

An education should include a pretty complete 
mathematical and scientific background, as illum- 
inating and extensive as possible, the best that 
good teaching and imaginative text writing can 
dream up, plus a lot of movies, things like Dis- 
ney’s evolution sequence in Fantasia. The math 
shouldn’t stop in the sixth grade or the eighth or 
the twelfth. It should go all the way through. It 
is an antidote for lazy thinking. You either think 
in a math class or you wash out. 

For the other side of it, the literature and the 
music and the arts and languages, they should 
give you a shot at the best there is, and not care 
too much if it doesn’t work out at first. They 
should find teachers who are in love with their 
stuff, people like Powell and Mrs. Fowler, teach- 
ers who can see some of the magic inside, and 
open the door for those who cannot see very well 
at first. 

When the great books and the best plays and 
the loveliest music are considered dull by most 
of the people of a generation it is the fault of 
unsympathetic teaching and imagination and not 
enough teaching or presentation. 


MosT EVERYONE wants to know something at 
some time in his life, probably. The desire to 
learn, the desire to see and find out is deep in a 
great many people, but it gets knocked out early 
in most, or wrapped up in the white paper of a 
diploma, or a little more securely in the sheepskin 
of a degree. 

Intellectual curiosity is more or less dormant in 
most people, but a good teacher can give it a 
shot in the arm, just by being a good teacher, and 
giving the curious one something to work with. 

Maybe all education has to be built around two 
words... Truth. . . and Justice . . . and maybe 
if it was, after a long time some sort of a half- 
way decent world could be worked out. 

Maybe there ought to be some more phrases 
like “take it easy” and “‘step back and laugh at it 
sometimes” to build around to, so the somber 


bright-eyed ones don’t throw in the blue laws or 
come up with something like National Socialism. 

If only there was some way to have the most 
respected men in the world stand up once a 
month and tell all the people that they are just 
people, and there is such a lot to do and learn, 
that thinking you are wise is just about the quick- 
est way to prevent anything good being done and 
the easiest way to kill off any hope and desire for 
change. 

It is summer and there is war all over the 
world . . . the war has spread from Normandy to 
Brittany and the American columns are swinging 
in toward Paris. There is still plenty of war in 
Russia. The same war is still going on in the 
islands and in the sky over Japan. 

I can only think about it in terms of moments 
and chunks and stretches of eternity measured in 
minutes. . . . 

So far I’ve lived through it. So far the lady of 
luck has let me come through. 


IT WILL BE a long time before I have made up 
my mind about this war. 

I am an American. I was lucky enough to be 
born below the mountains in Colorado. But some 
day I would like to be able to say I live in the 
world and let it go at that. 

The trouble with me is, I don’t know even how 
to start to build my share of the one world. So if 
I get through this, I will have to get on the ball 
and learn something about economics and people 
and things. 

If that is vague, it is because I do not know 
where to start to be specific. In the end it is only 
people that count, all the people in the whole 
world. Any land is beautiful to someone. Any 
land is worth fighting for to someone. So it isn’t 


. the land. It is the people. 


That is what the war is about, I think. Beyond 
that I can’t go very far. So if we can get through 
with this war I'll get started. . . . 


- 


U. S. Commissioner, Earl James McGrath, has 
said that we cannot afford a further reduction in 
educational standards in our public schools. The 
actual educational investment in each child at- 
tending school last year dropped by $6.00 in 
terms of uniform purchasing power as shown in 
the Consumer Price Index, 1950-51 base. Shock- 


ing! 
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U the college should be free to organize and 
direct its educational offerings. We believe that 
our institutions can not function as trusted, free 
institutions of higher learning, unless they are 
kept free from the interference of outside organi- 
zations that try to tell us what we must teach and 
how we must conduct our institutions. Accredit- 
ing associations have proliferated to the point 
where they now threaten freedom of faculty ac- 
tion, displace channels of administrative authority, 
serve to effect disloyalty to the college or univer- 
sity in the name of a greater—usually alleged pro- 
fessional connection—loyalty. There are an esti- 
mated 200 agencies that attempt in one way or 
another to evaluate higher education. 

Accrediting systems were born early in this 
century. These voluntary agencies have undoubt- 
edly rendered services. The blessings of the sys- 
tems are not unmixed, however, as may be noted 
in studies of the National Association of State 
Universities in 1923 and 1938. The American 
Council on Education in 1939 published a pam- 
phlet called “Coordination of Accrediting Activi- 
ties.” A joint committee on accrediting in 1940 
included the land grant groups, the state universi- 
ties, and the Association of American Universi- 
ties. Concerns for the problems of accrediting 
have grown. The National Commission on Ac- 
crediting recently constituted represents every 
phase of higher education. This is the first time 
in the history of education in this country when 
men representing the junior colleges, the teach- 
ers’ colleges, the land grant institutions, the state 
universities, the urban universities, the liberal 
arts colleges, the privately administered universi- 
ties, and the graduate institutions have put their 
feet under the same table to discuss common 
problems. About 1200 colleges and universities 
are now represented by the Commission. 


CRITICISMS OF THE SYSTEM 


Criticisms adverse to the accrediting system 
now in effect have been summarized as following 
for the commission: 


The Problems of Accreditation 


By CLOYD H. MARVIN 


NIVERSITY people believe that the faculty of * Cloyd H. Marvin is President, George 
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Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


1. There are too many accrediting agencies and 
the number is growing. 

2. Agencies not only accredit colleges and uni- 
versities, but schools; now are insisting on ac- 
crediting departments thereof, and more recently, 
individuals. 

3. Were all these agencies acceptable, there is 
altogether too much duplication in their pro- 
cedures, each agency covering the same ground, 
usually in a slightly different manner. The nation- 
al, regional, professional, and departmental in- 
sist upon over-all and comparative studies of our 
institutions. 

4. The questionnaires to be filled out for ac- 
crediting agencies all call for different data. 

5. The standards used in accrediting are large- 
ly quantitative and superficial. 

6. Because of the development of psychologi- 
cal testing, or national qualifying examinations, 
and the high level of college and university offer- 
ings, the formula used by these agencies is largely 
outmoded and unnecessary. 

7. Accrediting agencies are forcing colleges 
and universities to sacrifice cultural objectives and 
methods for professional ones. 

8. The activities of these agencies are break- 
ing down institutional rights and destroying the 
freedom of our faculties. 

9. Accrediting bodies are interfering with the 
responsibilities of the governing boards of our 
institutions. 

10. The growing costs levied by new agencies, 
and increases in the levies of those which have 
been in existence for high office costs, large print- 
ing programs, and comprehensive research proj- 
ects, impose an excessive burden on the budgets 
of our institutions. 

11. Insistence upon common “‘standards”’ by the 
agencies tends to put educational institutions in 
a conventional form, a ‘‘straight-jacket,” where 
uniformity may be undesirable. 

12. Accrediting groups do not confine them- 
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THE PROBLEMS OF ACCREDITATION 


selves to investigating the particular area in which 
they purport to be engaged. 

13. A guild system is arising out of the agen- 
cies’ methods, that is used for professional and 
economic protection of the members of the pro- 
fessions. 

14. Outside professional groups dominate our 
professional teaching. When this is true, they 
make almost impossible the exercise of full fac- 
ulty responsibility, and usually lay undue empha- 
sis upon traditional practices. 

15. Accrediting agencies have become so bold 
that they visit institutions without being invited, 
and then ask for a fee if the division of the col- 
lege or university visited is to be “white listed.” 

16. Accrediting agencies try to insist that ac- 
credited institutions accept only students trans- 
ferring from colleges and universities which the 
accrediting agency has approved. 

17. Accrediting agencies make bold to say 
how the administration of colleges and universi- 
ties shall be set up. 

18. Accrediting agencies interfere with the 
appointments to the faculties, to the extent of 
withholding accrediting if certain individuals are, 
or are not, appointed. 

19. Accrediting groups have attempted to get 
public support withdrawn from institutions not 
recognized by them. 

20. The zeal for creating professional stand- 
ards is blinding professional accrediting agencies 
to the fact that the basis of their education is in 
general education which they tend to weaken and 
destroy. 

21. In some instances, if the college or univer- 
sity follows the dictates of one accrediting agency, 
its work will not be accredited by another agency 
in the same, or allied area of work. Institutions 
have been required to set up as high as three 
separate groups of curricula to meet the varying 
demands in a science. 

22. There are sometimes two or more accred- 
iting groups in the same field of study, each with 
different standards and methods of procedure. 
Usually each have different “‘white lists.” 

23. Faculty members and deans, without ref- 
erence to the good of the whole institution, use 
accrediting groups to aid them, as one put it, 
“get more,” for his department. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE SYSTEM 


Arguments in support of accrediting agencies: 

1. They have aided institutions to maintain 
high standards both in the liberal arts and in the 
professional fields. 

2. They have protected society against incom- 
petent professional practitioners. 

3. They have provided a means whereby par- 
ents and students may make intelligent selection 
of institutions of recognized standing. 

4. They have facilitated the transfer of stu- 
dents from one institution to another. 

5. They have stimulated institutions to engage 
in experimentation and self-evaluation. 

6. They have protected institutions from un- 
due political interference. 

7. They have protected society against educa- 
tional frauds. 

8. They have limited the number of students 
in selected professional fields of study, thus rais- 
ing the quality of professional work. 

9. They have aided administrations to get 
funds for the advancement of professional edu- 
cation. 


Wuo SHOULD SET STANDARDS? 


In regard to accreditation, one philosophy 
holds that educators—that is to say the official ad- 
ministrative representatives of the institutions 
concerned—should determine the purposes of ac- 
creditation, the criteria to be employed, and the 
procedures to be followed in evaluating institu- 
tions. A contrary philosophy holds that the mem- 
bers of a profession should set the standards for 
professional education in their respective fields, 
and that the quality of education for admission to 
a particular profession should be determined by 
members of the profession. Attempts have been 
made at times to reconcile these points of view 
by the appointment of representatives from each 
to committees of accrediting agencies. 

The accrediting associations were started as a 
voluntary organization of the institutions of 
higher learning, but have reached a quasi-legal 
basis through state and federal legislation. A 
study of all federal and state statutes and rulings 
now under way for the National Commission on 
Accrediting, is being made by members of the 
faculty of the George Washington University 
Law School. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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I’ YOU APPLY for a superintendency, what will 
you be asked? What does the school board 
look for in the candidates for the superintend- 
ency? 

From 654 superintendents of public school 
systems having ten or more teachers, elected in 
the three years past in thirteen midwestern states, 
we have the following list of areas in which in- 
terest was expressed by board members during 
the selection process: * 


TABLE I 


AREAS IN WHICH INTEREST Was EvipENCED By BoarRD 
MEMBERS DuRING SELECTION PROCESS, ACCORDING 
to SUPERINTENDENTS SELECTED 


No. of 
Boards Pet. 
1. Range of professional experience ...... 540 82.6 
2. Salary terms acceptable .............. 539 82.5 
3. Ability to discipline students and teachers 512 78.4 
4. Aggressive leadership in improving 
5 vanced degrees in educational 
427 654 
6. Ability to supervise instruction ........ 422 64.5 
7. Skill in financial matters ............ 412 63.0 
392 60.0 
9. Size of community where candidate 
10. Ability of candidate to work well with 
11. Experience with school building problems 328 50.2 
12. Relationships with parent groups and 
324 49.6 
13. Health and energy of candidate ...... 304 46.5 
14. Supervision of maintenance and 
15 Personal habits of candidates .......... 270 3=41.3 
16. Church membership ................. 245 37.5 
17. Professional leadership in areas outside 
18. Personal appearance ................ 240 36.7 
20. Certificates held in specific teaching 
198 30.3 
22. Success in handling athletic programs.. 187 28.6 
23. Writing and speaking ability .......... 167 25.5 
24. Membership in civic and fraternal 
151 23.1 
25. Business experience outside of 
26. Issuance of a multiple term contract .. 107 16.4 
27. Published articles and materials ...... 43 6.6 
28. Political beliefs and leanings ........ 20 3.0 


The kind of position held immediately prior to 


*From “The Selection of Superintendents of Schools by 
Boards of Education,” unpublished dissertation at the University 
of Chicago, 1951. 


Selection of Superintendents 


By JOHN E. BAKER 


* John E. Baker is Professor of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


their selection as superintendents gives cues to the 
professional experience valued most by the board 
members who made the selections. Almost three 
out of five were chosen from other superintend- 
encies. One out of five was serving as a high 
school principal. Somewhat more than half (55.5 
per cent) had served in the secondary school prin- 
cipalship, as compared to 23.6 per cent who had 
held the position of elementary school principal. 

Eighty-eight and four-tenths per cent of the 
superintendents held the master’s degree, and 
1.3 per cent held the doctor's degree. Among 28 
factors listed by selecting boards, board members 
placed advanced degrees in educational adminis- 
tration as fifth in frequency rank. 

Among the factors valued most as reported by 
the board members themselves were the candi- 
date’s experience as a superintendent of schools, 
length of service in previous position, ability to 
discipline students and teachers, skill in financial 
matters, and ability to supervise janitors and the 
maintenance program. 

Boards indicated they eliminated candidates be- 
cause of their inability to get along in their pre- 
vious positions, use of poor English, egotism, lack 
of maturity and age. Certification in certain teach- 
ing subjects was a pre-requisite in almost one- 
fourth of the cases reported. The candidate's af- 
filiation with one of the religious denominations 
represented in the community was a considera- 
tion in the case of one board in every six. 

The majority of school boards relied heavily on 
a single, unplanned, short interview to select the 
superintendent of schools. No specific procedures 
or standards of selection were set up by 65 per 
cent of the selecting boards. Procedures used by 
boards in the process of selecting superintendents, 
as reported by the superintendents selected are 
as follows: 
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SELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 7 


TABLE I 


Procepures Usep By Boarps SELECTING 
SUPERINTENDENTS, AS REPORTED By 
SUPERINTENDENTS SELECTED 

No. of 
Boards Pet. 


. No specific procedures or standards of 
selection 

. The board consulted individually with in- 
dividuals given as references by the 
candidate 

. Candidates were interviewed by indi- 
vidual board members 

. Members of the board visited the school 
and the community where the candidate 
selected worked 

. Public announcement of the vacancy was 
made and no restrictions were made 
as to applicants 

. The board did not discourage 
plication to individual members 254 

. Individual board members made 
tions to the board 

. The board was careful not to publicize 
in any way the fact that certain 
candidates were interested 


65.0 


50.0 
46.4 


. A special committee me the board made 
nominations to the whole board .... 
. The outgoing superintendent handled 
application correspondence 
. Candidates were asked not to apply 
unless contacted by the 
. The outgoing superintendent of schools 
made nominations to the board .... 
. Candidates were requested to fill out 
an application form 
of candidates called for inter- 
views were paid by the board 
. Teachers and/or community organizations 
were consulted in setting out 
qualifications desired 8.7 
. Copies of board procedures and standards 
. selection were furnished each 
6.0 


Be alert board member expressed amazement 
during an interview that so few candidates had 
any educational philosophy, or at least any which 
they could express articulately. Another said that 
while the board had selected a superintendent in 
whom it had confidence to build a better feeling 
in the recently enlarged district, at another time 
it hoped to find a person with ‘“‘more educational 
depth.” The majority of board members, how- 
ever, were more concerned with professional ex- 
perience, personal appearance, skills in financial 
matters, and the candidate’s friendliness and 
agreeableness, than with skills pertaining to plan- 
ning and leadership. Boards of education tend to 
place such high value on the candidate’s experi- 
ence in the superintendency that other significant 
qualifications may be minimized or overlooked. 
More attention should be given to helping board 


members analyze the role of educational leaders 
in a community. Boards can well assume a more 
active role in the search for candidates. 

Board members rely upon placement agencies 
of colleges and universities (56.8 per cent asked 
for advice) and on state departments of educa- 
tion (33.7 per cent of cases). Third in rank was 
the commercial placement agency, used by 22.8 
per cent of the boards as a source of assistance. 
Other sources included individual faculty mem- 
bers of institutions of higher education, teachers 
associations, and local advisory committees. The 
facts imply an obligation to assist the board in 
selecting the best man for the job. School boards 
which seek the professional assistance of educa- 
tors with the problem of selection appear to 
follow more effectively selection procedures than 
those which do not. Boards should obtain sugges- 
tions from a number of sources, but the actual 
selection should be a matter for the whole board 
only. 

The constant reduction in the number of school 
districts makes fewer and fewer superintendents 
of schools necessary. As problems increase in 
complexity and as the superintendent becomes 
responsible for providing leadership to a larger 
district, it becomes more important that the 
school’s effectiveness as a social institution be 
examined and that boards of education choose 
men who can give direction and social purpose to 
the school’s program. 


Select a Superintendent? 


“What would count with you as a board mem- 
ber in selecting a new school administrator?” 
Joseph W. Yarbrough asked school board mem- 
bers of Colorado First Class Districts in a field 
study at Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. Reporting in the Colorado 
School Board Bulletin, May, 1952, according to 
the opinions given him by school board members, 
a man desiring to be superintendent must have 
these characteristics: 

1. He must enroll in a college or university 
placement service. 

2. He must be between the ages of thirty-six 
and forty-five. 

3. He must have had five years of administra- 
tive experience. 

4. He must have a minimum of a Master's 
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Degree in educational administration; desirable is 
a Doctor’s degree in education. 

5. He must be able to solve the problems of 
teacher employment and retention and do con- 
siderable work with a building program. 

He must possess the highest characteristics 
rated by those who responded. Twenty items 
chosen from a list of fifty reported in order of 
frequency of choice are: 

1. Here is a man with whom all like to work. 

2. He is skilled at delegating responsibility. 

3. He is morally upright. 

4. We can rely on his wisdom in the choice 
of school employees. 

5. He makes decisions promptly and wisely. 

6. He encourages his faculty to participate 
cooperatively in the development of a good edu- 
cational program. 

7. He likes children and appreciates their 
viewpoints. 

8. He has been successful for several years as 
an administrator. 

9. He uses good English. 

10. He is amxious to conserve the taxpay- 
er’s money, yet maintain a good educational pro- 


gram. 

11. He believes that it is the task of the school 
to help meet the needs of all who enroll. 

12. He would get things done. 

13. He has had several years of successful 
teaching experience. 

14. His educational preparation meets our re- 
quirements. 

15. He has special skill in school finance. 

16. He acts interested in sincerely wanting this 
position. 

17. We like the sincere way in which he talks. 

18. He makes a favorable public appearance. 

19. He desires professional growth, achieve- 
ment, and recognition for his staff and for him- 
self. 

20. He is a courteous listener and responds 
well to our questions. 


Librarians and others, please note that 
the first issue of this volume is published 
in October and the ninth issue of the vol- 
ume will be published in June. 


THE PROBLEMS OF ACCREDITATION 
(Continued from page 4) 


How can our colleges and universities hold on 
to the good in accrediting, and do away with the 
evils that come with it? Some form of accrediting 
must be preserved, it must be made to serve edu- 
cation, it must take account of certain professional 
claims, and it must meet the administrative needs 
of our colleges and universities. 

The National Commission on Accrediting has 
approved the following policy statement after 
consultation with representatives of the National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies: 

“Whatever accreditation at this time is deter- 
mined to be necessary should exist primarily as 
a stimulus to institutional growth and develop- 
ment rather than be merely a standardization 
based upon minimum criteria. 

‘The National Commission on Accrediting be- 
lieves this objective can best be attained when 
the accrediting plan is controlled by institutions 
of higher learning and when the accrediting pro- 
cedures are directed toward examining the col- 
lege or university on an institution-wide basis. 

“Since the Regional Accrediting Associations, 
created by the majority of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, have, through their rep- 
resentatives, expressed a willingness to consider 
undertaking a more comprehensive program of 
accreditation, the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting will work toward placing primary re- 
sponsibility for accrediting in higher education 
upon these Associations. The National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting will at the same time seek to 
have those agencies which now deal with seg- 
ments of institutions of higher education serve 
in an advisory capacity to the Regional Accredit- 
ing Associations, and reduce or eliminate their 
direct accrediting relationships with the colleges 
and universities. 

“To the end of carrying out this policy, con- 
ferences will be called with different groups of 
accrediting bodies and representatives of the Na- 
tional Committee of Regional Accrediting Agen- 
cies, and Commissioners to try to work out an 
understanding which will be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. There is much to do to implement the 
realization of the new understanding of accredit- 
ing.” 
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John Dewey—Educational Philosopher 


N THE RECENT death of John Dewey, the world 
I has lost one of its foremost educational philoso- 
phers. Born in Vermont in 1859, Dr. Dewey had a 
long career as a teacher and writer. After taking his 
doctoral degree at Johns Hopkins, he held profes- 
sorships at the universities of Michigan and Minne- 
sota. Then, for a decade, he taught at the University 
of Chicago, going to Columbia in 1904. 

Because of his theories of education, Dewey was 
for years a figure about whom controversies raged, 
some regarding him as a champion of “soft” 
pedagogy, and hence, as a wrecker of schools; others 
considering him as the dispenser of an authentic edu- 
cational gospel designed, not to destroy, but to fulfill 
all preceding pedagogical formulations. 

According to these latter, here was a philosophy 
to march with the progress of the ages—a philosophy 
avowedly pragmatic, boldly asserting that an assump- 
tion is to be tested by the consequences of believing 
it and of acting in harmony with that belief. No pro- 
nouncements from higher authority and no pontifical 
utterances brought down from the past were to be 
heeded, unless possessing those potentialities enabling 
them to pass the pragmatic shibboleth. 

In Dewey’s way of thinking, education is the 
outcome of experience, and arises through a telic, 
or goal-seeking, process. That is to say, education 
involves purposeful activity. It is not “filling little 
mugs from teacher’s jug,” but is a result of the 
learner's strivings in which interest impels, or ‘‘moti- 
vates.” As for teaching method, it is implicit in 
the nature of the learner. If the method “works,” it 
is good. If it fails to “work,” it is bad. 

The curriculum, in the broadest sense, is envisaged 
by Dewey and those of similar views as far more 
than a mere round of school performances. Indeed, 
it may be thought of as consisting of all those things 
by which the learner is influenced. 

Dewey and other progressives reacted particularly 
against the lock-step system so generally characteristic 
of institutionalized education. The attempt to make 
all members of a group of learners advance at an 
equal rate, regardless of individual differences, in- 
cluding degrees of motivation, could result only 
in failure and frustration, thought Dewey. 

Not alone must the learner be motivated, but the 
subject matter must also be well within the capacity 
of the learner. There may be “no royal road to 
learning,” but sometimes there are easy gradients. 


Anyone conversant with nineteenth-century litera- 
ture cannot fail to be aware of how little was known 
in the century preceding the present concerning the 
educational process, and of how generally unsympa- 
thetic was the attitude of adults toward children. 
In fact, many appeared to think that any manifesta- 
tion of sympathy by the teacher for the pupil was a 
betrayal of weakness on the part of the former. 

This tendency toward harshness in dealing with 
the young is well set forth on the pages of Dickens. 
Who that has read Nicholas Nickleby can forget 
Wackford Squeers and the denizens of Dotheboys 
Halls? 

Poorly lighted and ventilated, the school buildings 
of a former day resembled prisons, and schoolmasters 
were all too often like prison guards. Heavy punish- 
ments were administered by sadistically-inclined peda- 
gogues, and spontaneity was discouraged. 

Against suck conditions progressive educators 
everywhere labored. For understanding and wise 
teachers existed, as well as the other kind. Just as 
there have been religionists better than their creeds, 
there have been educators also who could emancipate 
themselves from the pedantic role. And there have 
been philosophers, whether schoolmen or not, who 
could really perceive the learner and help him to help 
himself. Such were Jesus, Socrates, Comenius, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and many another. Progres- 
sive education did not happen all at once. It came 
about as a slow development, and is still in the 
process of happening. 

It should be borne in mind that everything called 
“progressive education” is not necessarily what the 
name appears to indicate. Labels are frequently mis- 
leading. Ardent Dewey followers, “with zeal not 
according to knowledge,” have occasionally exhibited 
a tendency to carry the teachings of their leader to 
absurd lengths. Some of these enthusiasts apparently 
have come to believe that, generally speaking, the 
pupil knows more about what he should do than 
does his teacher. One might suppose that in many 
schools the attempt is being made to out-Rousseau 
old Jean-Jacques. 

In schools affected by so-called “progressivism,” 
in the name of freedom for the child, disruption of 
study groups by the mischievous has been tolerated. 
Furthermore, the very useful project method has 
been employed so unwisely as to occasion nothing 
more than a series of hubbubs. 

This serves to bring to attention the lack of courtesy 
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said to prevail in our public schools as one of the 
results of “progressivism.’’ Undoubtedly, the term 
“freedom” has been misinterpreted by its advocates, 
both in the classroom and elsewhere. Not doing 
exactly as one pleases, but thoughtfulness of others, 
is the basis of all true courtesy and of all democratic 
living. 

Critics of the progressive movement, however, 
should not endeavor to make it the scapegoat for 
too many of the shortcomings of our schools. Wars 
bear a heavy responsibility. Then, the fact that our 
compulsory attendance laws now give our schools 
a cross-section of humanity, from merest childhood 
to adulthood, renders our educational problem more 
perplexing than in days gone by. 

Formerly, it was possible for many to leave school 
when dissatisfied. This kind of pupil reaction is now 
eliminated. In a complex civilization such as ours, 
more and more the agents of society dictate to the 
individual. Millions toil at monotonous, meaningless 
tasks, their only motivation being extraneous—the 
daily wage. 

This condition is not altogether conducive to mental 
well-being. Now, Dewey and his progressives have 
maintained, the school is not something apart from 
life—it is life. And ideally, in order to be symmetri- 
cal, life must have, not only activity, but purposeful 
activity, and abundant opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. Therefore, it was reasoned, purposeful activity 
and opportunity for self-expression should character- 
ize the school. 

So, with the slogan, ‘No learning without interest,” 
the adherents of the progressive education philosophy 
moved against the academic dungeons and treadmills. 

It is easy to make light of the teachings of John 
Dewey. These teachings, however, have not come to 
naught—unless, indeed, the Golden Rule has failed. 
Or unless there is no truth in the scriptural saying 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath. Adverse criticism has arisen largely 
because some of the would-be progressives have mis- 
understood or have been unskillful in the matter of 
implementation. 


—J]. F. Santee (Chi 106), Professor Emeritus, 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, 


Oregon. 
JoHN DEWEY 


Oct. 20, 1859 Born, Burlington, Vermont 
1879 AB, University of Vermont 

1884 PhD, Johns Hopkins University 
1884-88 University of Michigan 
1888-89 University of Minnesota 
1889-94 University of Michigan 
1894-04 University of Chicago 
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1904-30 Columbia University 
1930-52 Retired 
June 2, 1952 Died, New York City. 


Whoever says, ‘School is life,” quotes John Dewey. 
This was the heart of his philosophy. Among the 
first of the educational thinkers who placed emphasis 
upon the child instead of subject matter, he gave 
new meaning to a method of learning that was no 
innovation. 

“Learning by doing” began in the caves of man- 
kind’s most primitive ancestors, and through the 
centuries it has been the fundamental principle of 
education in the home and community. It is the 
basis of the assertion, which everybody has made 
one time or another, “Experience is the best teacher.” 
But John Dewey more than any other one person 
brought this principle to the school. 

For centuries the formal instruction of educational 
institutions for all age levels consisted largely in 
stuffing the mind with facts. More importance was 
placed upon the systematic organization and presen- 
tation of those facts than upon the individual who 
was acquiring them. Present day education, with its 
stress upon “the ability to do,”” owes much to John 
Dewey. So does the industrial age, which depends 
more upon skills in action than it does upon knowl- 
edge for its own sake. 

But John Dewey would have been the last to 
evaluate education in terms of its effectiveness in 
aiding the learner to serve the purposes of others. 
He believed in education as a means of enriching 
the life of the individual—as a means of helping the 
child to discover the talents with which he was 
endowed and to use those talents with greatest satis- 
faction to himself as well as to others. 

Sometimes John Dewey's philosophy has been mis- 
interpreted and implemented in ways which he him- 
self did not intend; he was the first to deplore the 
extremists in the application of his philosophy. But 
his insistence that human beings learn to live by 
living has vitally affected education and its contribu- 
tions to a society that recognizes the worth and the 
dignity of the individual. 

The great philosopher will perhaps be remembered 
most widely for this statement: ‘What the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the 
community want for all its children.” 


—Willard E. Givens (Lambda 290), retired NEA 
executive secretary. Reprinted by permission of 
NEA Journal. 


“I view education as the most important subject 
which we as a people can be engaged in. 
Lincoln. 


"Abraham 
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Phi Delta Kappa Commissions 


NE of the distinctive characteristics of Phi 

Delta Kappa is its emphasis upon and its 
provision for a professional program representing 
the current interests of its chapters and its large 
membership in professional education. Phi Delta 
Kappa is a professional fraternity not only by name 
but by virtue of its activities. The publication of 
the Dictionary of Education, the publication and 
distribution of Teaching as a Man’s Job, THE PHI 
De_TaA KaPPAN—a journal for the promotion of 
research, service, and leadership in education, and 
the continuing emphasis upon professional commis- 
sions giving leadership in the areas of professional 
interest; these and other professional activities give 
character to Phi Delta Kappa. 

Currently, there are four commissions operating 
in four major areas of interest and each attempting 
to give leadership in motivating the chapters and 
membership of Phi Delta Kappa to study and to 
participate in a program of activities in each of these 
areas. These commissions are not in any way imposed 
upon the fraternity by the officials representing the 
fraternity. Strangely enough, the commissions are in 
existence today because of a demand for action 
arising from the membership and from the chapters. 


Any program of action on the part of any one of 
the commissions which did not incorporate the 
chapters and the membership in its planning would 
fall short of the expectations expressed when the 
commissions were authorized and implemented. 

In the following pages, each commission is identi- 
fied and the initial steps in its program of procedure 
are stated by the commission. Quite obviously, these 
statements are in the nature of progress reports or 
“feelers” to get your reaction. Read these 
and then write one or more of the chairmen to 
express your criticism and to offer suggestions for 
improving or extending the work of the commission. 
These are your commissions and they want your 
cooperation. 

Since each commission desires to be helpful to 
you as you try to carry on your work and as you are 
doing your bit to extend éducational services, sug- 
gestions have been offered which, we hope, will 
stimulate your thinking and perhaps your doing in 
your own area of interest. If these are useful to you 
or if you can report successful activities in similar 
undertakings, then write the commission chairman. 
It will help the commissions and, in turn, it may 
prove useful to others. 


What Can I Do for International Educational Cooperation 


How can I, as a person interested in the promo- 
tion of goodwill, understanding, and international 
cooperation in education, do my part? Must I wait 
for group action or a planned program of procedure? 
No, I need not wait. After all, constructive action 
by many individuals as persons can be more effective 
than action as a body in which my own individuality 
and that of others is submerged. Therefore, I'll jot 
down a few of the ways in which I as an educator 
can make my own contribution to the cause and thus 
help to promote education and, at the same time, 
goodwill in the hearts ot my fellow men in other 
countries. I can—and I suggest that YOU CAN: 

1. Send used educational periodicals overseas for 
further professional service by fellow teachers in 
other lands. 

2. Order an extra subscription for Phi Delta Kap- 
pan to be sent to a co-worker overseas. 

3. Call attention of colleagues stateside to helpful 
materials in periodicals and books on the subject 
of international cooperation. 

4. Send overseas CARE and similar packages— 
food, clothing, seeds, BOOKS. 


5. Develop a personal file of materials useful in and teachers 


il 


promoting international relations (manila folders 
by countries or topics are helpful). 

6. Read extensively and intensively about other 
countries and their peoples. (One country per year 
makes an interesting and accumulative hobby.) 

7. Keep an international scrapbook as part of a 
self-administered course in comparative education. 

8. Take in-service education work in the field of 
comparative education and international relations. 

9. Help promote programs on international under- 
standing and appropriate action through: 

a) Phi Delta Kappa—tocal, state, regional and 
national 

b) Service clubs 3 

c) Other clubs, such as international study groups 
in the community and in school and college. 

10. Learn and teach about international coopera- 
tion through radio and television programs. 

11. Write at least once a month to some teacher 
or student overseas. 

12. Learn a new language or review knowledge of 
a foreign tongue. 

13. Help in the program of exchanging students 

through 
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a) Personal acquaintance with visitors. 
b) Invitations to Phi Delta Kappa and other 
meetings. 

c) Assisting in making their visits pleasant and 
profitable. 

d) Bridges built over existing gaps of misunder- 
standing. 

14. Make my house an international home. 

15. Travel overseas, if possible, as an unofficial 
ambassador of good will. 

16. Exemplify in thought, word, and deed the 
highest type of personal conduct and national and 
world citizenship. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Is There a Future Teacher in Your Classroom ? 


17. Send interesting and significant items of inter- 
national education to the chairman of the Commis- 
sion on International Educational Cooperation. 


Commission on International Educational Coopera- 
tion: W. W. Carpenter, Professor of School Adminis- 
tration, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri; 
Edward Cieslak, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; 
Phillip Lovejoy, Executive Secretary Rotary Inter- 


national, Chicago, Illinois; Floyd T. Goodier (Second 
Vice President, Phi Delta Kappa), ex officio, 603 
Broadway, Normal, Illinois; and Chris A. De Young 
(Chairman), Head of Department of Education and 
Psychology, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 


Identify, Inspire, Recruit 


The above slogan developed by the present Com- 
mission for the Selective Recruitment of Teachers 
is a challenge directed at every Phi Delta Kappan. 

Previous commissions have set the stage and pro- 
vided considerable material for local activity. It is 
now our aim to promote the program of Selective 
Recruitment of Teachers in the form of an action 
program at the lecal level. The results of any pro- 
gtam must be measured in terms of the fulfillment 
of its objectives. In our case, this means teachers— 
good teachers. And the key to our success is you. 

As an individual you can assume your share of this 
responsibility by starting an action program: first as 
a one-man campaigner, second as a member of a 
faculty, and third as a citizen in your community. 

On the basis of the following, or similar activities, 
how well would you score in terms of things which 
you have done? 

As a one-man campaigner you should: 

1. Accept as a major personal responsibility the 
obligation to identify suitable candidates, to inspire 
them to enter teaching, and to help them in the 
necessary first steps toward teaching careers. 

2. Be alert for opportunities to provide suitable 
young people with information which will stimulate 
their interest in teaching and answer their questions 
about it. 

3. Talk informally with promising boys and girls 
about your work so that they may appreciate the 
satisfactions which you derive from it. 

4. Discuss with the parents of well-qualified stu- 
dents the opportunities available to their children in 


teaching ‘careers. 
5. Invite students to help you in classroom activi- 


PDK Leads the Way 


ties so that they may become acquainted with such 
work from the teacher's point of view. 

6. Tell your fellow teachers how you feel about 
the need for more good young people in teaching 
and through your own example encourage their par- 
ticipation in the work. 

7. Emphasize on every possible occasion the im- 
portance of educational service in our society, and 
in all discussions of the problems of teachers, protect 
the dignity of the profession. 

As a member of your faculty you should: 

1. Acquaint your co-workers with the facts con- 
cerning the great need for teachers. 

2. Develop a climate among faculty members so 
that they will encourage capable students to consider 
teaching as a life career. 

3. Inspire your colleagues so that they will put 
into practice the famous saying of Theodore Roose- 
velt, “Every man owes some of his time to the 
upbuilding of the profession to which he belongs.” 

4. Encourage administrators and other faculty 
members in your school to plan and carry out an 
effective orientation program for new teachers. 

5. Encourage administrators and fellow teachers 
to provide opportunities for pupils to have satisfying 
experiences in working with children. 

6. Stimulate administrators and co-workers so that 
they will desire to establish and encourage local 
chapters of F.T.A. 

7. Be sure that faculty members responsible for 
Career Days have education well represented in the 
program. 

8. Stimulate administrators and co-workers to 
organize a Speakers Bureau and to participate in its 
activities. 
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9. Encourage administrators and your fellow teach- 
ers to include units and topics on “Education” and 
“Teaching” as an important part of the curriculum. 

10. Acquaint faculty members with reading mate- 
rial on teaching of a biographical and fictional nature 
and encourage them to make them available for their 

ils. 
- a citizen in your community you should: 

1. Seize every opening to present the opportu- 
nities in teaching and the need for good teachers 
to the general public. 

2. Try to bring home to parents the vital neces- 
sity of having a sufficient number of competent, 
qualified teachers for the classrooms of their children. 

3. Use various channels to convince the commu- 
nity that teachers are, by and large, wholesome, 
well-rounded, “human’’ individuals. 

4. Encourage P.T.A.’s, Service Clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce, etc., to offer scholarships to promising 
young people who will take up teaching as a career. 

5. Investigate “public service” time available on 
local radio stations and develop programs to heighten 
interest in teaching. 

6. Work for the elimination of unnecessary and 
irritating restrictions on teachers’ lives which lead 
to frustration and poor morale. 

7. Encourage community organizations to be aware 
of teachers as a force in the community. 

8. Make available to community groups good 
films which interpret education and the teaching 
profession to the lay public. 

9. Dramatize—through press and radio—the con- 
tributions which teachers, as individuals, make to 


the community. Play up teachers as competent, well- 
rounded people. 

10. Encourage various civic groups to devote at 
least a meeting a year to the idea of pointing out 
the importance of education and the key part played 
by good teachers. 

How well did you score? Could it have been 
better ? 

In order to meet the teacher needs in 1956, 
eleven per cent of all the pupils who graduated 
from the high schools of our nation last spring 
must be prepared to enter the teaching profession 
four years hence. If that portion of the seniors of 
the high school in your community has not entered 
a school of teacher education, then you have a 
job to do. 


Is There a Future Teacher in Your Classroom? 
Identify, Inspire, Recruit! 
PDK Leads the Way. 


Commission for the Selective Recruitment of Teach- 
ers: John H. Fischer, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Samuel M. Graves, 
Principal of Senior High School, Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts; Earle T. Hawkins, President, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland; Ross L. Neagley, 
Professor of Education, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia; Pennsylvania; Clarence M. Long (Comptroller, 
Phi Delta Kappa), ex officio, Director of Teacher 
Placement, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania; and Walter A. Kearney (Chairman), 
Director of Teacher Placement, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Keeping Public Education Free 


Alert to the evidence that our American schools 
are being more severely attacked and criticized than 
ever before, the 23rd Biennial Council established 
a new Commission For Free Public Education which 
was directed to mobilize the resources of Phi Delta 
Kappa to meet the attacks and to strengthen the 
position of free public education. 

Your commission has begun several projects of 
its own, but it is the chapters with their 25,000 
dues-paying members which provide the natural 
focus for all activities. You can look to the com- 
mission for information, ideas, assistance, contacts, 
publicity, and perhaps even joint financial sponsor- 
ship of a project—but the child whose future you 
are molding looks to you for a little fraternal 
activity. Let’s go to work! 

IDEAS AND INFORMATION will come to you from 
the commission in several ways: 


—a monthly page in the Phi Delta Kappan. 

—a special issue of the magazine next spring. 

—an intermittent Flashletter to chapter officers 
with news of immediate importance. 

You and every other Phi Delta Kappan—active 
and inactive—received recently a special PDK ordez 
form offering the valuable public relations pamphlet, 
It Starts in the Classroom, at a substantial discount. 
Have you ordered yours? It offers dozens of con- 
structive ways to tell people what the schools are 
doing. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO INDIVIDUALLY: 

1. Keep informed. 

2. Order a copy of It Starts in the Classroom, and 
use it. A mere review of it before your faculty will 
go over big. 

3. Send the commission news items of significance. 

4. Get your chapter started on a project. 

5. Give the commission the benefit of your ideas. 
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TRY THESE IN YOUR CHAPTER. You will develop 
better ideas, but just for a starter kick these possi- 
bilities around at an early fall meeting: 


1. Develop criteria for teaching controversial issues 
in your locality. 

2. Make a chronological, annotated list of attacks, 
with references, and send copies to every other chap- 
ter, and to the commission. 

3. Choose a local or national magazine, newspaper, 
or radio station that is addicted to sniping at free 
public education. Adopt it—feed it information on 
what the schools are doing—maybe it doesn’t have 
the facts. 

4. Prepare a bibliography of materials which will 
present the nature of modern education to lay people 
in their language. 

5. Provide speakers for service clubs, PTA’s, and 
other lay groups. 

6. Write a case history of a local attack on the 
schools, successful or unsuccessful. It might help 
someone else. 

7. Tell the commission what you are doing so we 
can tell everyone else. 


PASADENA REVISITED. Citizens of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia have no desire to junk their modern school 
program for the plain 3 R’s. An exhaustive survey 
completed last month showed that the townspeople: 

—are satisfied with the present program two to 
one. 

—ovetwhelmingly believe that students at all 
levels should be taught to get information on all 
sides of a controversial question before forming their 
opinion. 

—want junior high school students to study other 
governments and world affairs nine to one. 

—want sex education taught by a ratio of more 
than four to one. 


THE LEGION SLEPT HERE. The American Legion, 
longtime avowed friend of American education, 


We have interpreted the basic function of this 
commission as rendering service to the fraternity in 
implementing the ideal of research. 

What is the meaning of Phi Delta Kappa’s 
research ideal? How can this commission be of 
greatest service to the fraternity? These are the 
questions which arose immediately as we approached 
our task. We believe that these are questions of 
interest to local chapters and individual members. 

Out of our deliberations we have prepared three 
statements; (1) the meaning of research as an ideal 
of Phi Delta Kappa, (2) objectives of the research 
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Implementing the Ideal of Research 


caught forty winks while an article entitled “Your 
Child Is Their Target” slipped into the June issue 
of their magazine. This conglomerate pudding pre- 
sents a bewildering array of distortions and mis- 
statements about the schools and the NEA, which 
includes most of the old accusations and a few new 
ones. For a line-by-line refutation write Belmont 
Farley, Division of Press and Radio Relations, NEA. 
He has prepared two replies, one long and one short. 

At its New York City convention at the end of 
August the Legion showed its official position by 
passing two handsome resolutions, the first com- 
mending the NEA and the public schools for their 
continuing fine efforts in teaching Americanism, and 
the second condemning subversive attacks on the 
schools, both communistic and reactionary. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
and in violation of the commandment “Thou shalt 
not steal,” says Robert Hoiles, owner of ten news- 
papers in Texas, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Ohio. Read about it in The Nation’s Schools 


for August. 


Commission for Free Public Education: David K. 
Berninghausen, Librarian, Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art; Bob J. Chandler, 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia; Frederick L. Hipp, Executive Secretary, New 
Jersey Education Association; Walter B. Jones, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Pennsylvania; Hollis 
A. Moore, Jr., Associate Editor, The Nation’s Schools; 
I David Satlow, Business Education Department Chair- 
man, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Lester S. Vander Werf, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of New Hampshire; Douglas G. 
Grafflin (President, Phi Delta Kappa), ex officio, 
Principal, The Public Schools, Chappaqua, N. Y.; and 
Calvin E. Gross (Chairman), Superintendent of 
Schools, Weston, Massachusetts. Address correspond- 
ence to the Commission for Free Public Education, 
Phi Delta Kappa, P. O. Box 312, Weston 93, Massa- 
chusetts. 


commission for assisting the fraternity in imple- 
menting its research goals, and (3) an outline of a 
tentative program of action. These statements are 
tentative and will be used as a basis for our work. 
We hope they will be of interest to local chapters 
and Phi Delta Kappans in general. It is not our 
intention to present an interpretation of research 
goals of the fraternity or to develop a tailor-made 
program of action. We want to work in the areas 
that are of interest to you. Therefore, we feel that 
if we are to be of greatest service, we must have 
your assistance. 
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Here is what each local chapter can do to help 
commission on research: 
(1) Devote some time to study and discussion 
of these statements, and 
(2) Submit to the chairman of this commission 
any comments or suggestions as to the usefulness 
of these statements to your chapter. 


THE MEANING OF RESEARCH AS AN IDEAL OF 
Pur DELTA KAPPA 


Since its founding, Phi Delta Kappa has inter- 
preted research as integrally related to service and 
leadership. The fraternity has advocated research, 
not only as a means of solving educational problems, 
but also as a means of developing leaders and 
enlarging the contributions of those leaders to the 
improvement of public education. 

Public education has long been recognized as one 
of the essential institutions of our democratic way 
of life. Because the increasing complexities of our 
society have raised problems of immense propor- 
tions, public education is constantly being faced 
with new problems and challenges. To meet these 
challenges, today’s leaders in all walks of life, educa- 
tors in general, and members of Phi Delta Kappa in 
particular, are shouldering the greatest responsibili- 
ties ever carried by any generation. 

If they are to discharge their responsibilities with 
the greatest effectiveness, leaders in education, in 
their work with individuals and with groups, must 
utilize research methods and must take full advan- 
tage of the contributions of research. It is incumbent 
upon each Phi Delta Kappan to rededicate himself 
to these aims: 

To increase his knowledge of the findings of 
research that bear upon the improvement of educa- 
tion. 

To encourage members of the profession to dis- 
cover ways of getting research findings into practice. 

To encourage the application of improved research 
methods to problems in education. 

To emphasize the value of research in the solution 
of problems in education. 

To promote public acceptance of research as an 
important means of improving understanding. 

To foster research that deals with big ideas and 
major issues. 

To foster more cooperative research by persons 
representing different disciplines. 

To relate research activity to the needs of public 
education more closely than it has been in the past. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE RESEARCH COMMISSION FOR 
ASSISTING THE FRATERNITY IN IMPLEMENTING ITs 
RESEARCH GOALS 


1. To encounter greater interest of educators and 
laymen in research. 


2. To promote better quality of research. 

3. To promote the awareness of resources avail- 
able throughout the country for research. 

4. To foster a greater amount of research in 
education from other disciplines. 

5. To define and plan a cooperative research 
project that might be conducted under the leadership 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 

6. To promote inter-chapter communication on 
research activities of members, chapters, and institu- 
tions within their respective states. 

OUTLINE OF A TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 


1. To stimulate study and discussion of the 
meaning of research in Phi Delta Kappa. 

2. To prepare, in cooperation with appropriate 
groups interested in research, issues of THE PHI 
DeL_tA KAPPAN on the application of research 
methodology to the solution of specific problems. 

3. To cooperate with other educational organiza- 
tions in preparing information on research resources 
to which individuals, local school boards, P.T.A.’s, 
etc., may turn for research findings, and for assist- 
ance in conducting their own research. 

4. To encourage the promotion of research proj- 
ects on campus which involve other disciplines— 
and the reporting of results through THE Put DELTA 
KaPPAN. 

5. To take the lead or cooperate in any other 
manner with other organizations in selecting an 
important problem in education that has not been 
subjected to enough research—e.g., “How to assess 
the human resources of a community,” or “How to 
secure appropriate legislative action on public 
schools”—and outline the basic research elements 
involved that would assist leaders in studying it. 

6. Sponsor inter-chapter communication .of re- 
views of research activities in their institutions. In 
this project the Commission proposes that local 
chapters take responsibility for preparing annotated 
bibliography of research in their institutions for 
exchange with other chapters within their respective 
states. 


Commission on Research: Russell T. Gregg, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Wisconsin; E. T. 
McSwain, Dean, School of Education, Northwestern 
University; Maurice F. Seay, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago; Gordon I. Swanson, Profes- 
sor of Agricultural Education, University of Minnesota; 
M. L. Cushman (Recording Secretary, Phi Delta 
Kappa), ex officio, Professor of Rural Education, Iowa 
State College, Ames; and William P. McLure (Chair- 
man), Acting Director, Bureau of Research and Serv- 
ice, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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William G. Carr (Delta 265) became Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Association on 
August 1, 1952 succeeding Willard E. Givens 
(Lambda 290), retired, whose leadership during the 
years of growth in numbers and program has been 
outstanding. Joy Elmer Morgan writing of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Carr says “he brings to his great 
task a life rich in education and experience.” Willis 
A. Sutton, past president of The NEA, writes of 
him, “There are few people in the world whom I 
believe to have finer insight, a better trained mind, 
or a greater spirit.” Phi Delta Kappa is confident 
that “Bill” has the ability, the drive, the know-how, 
and the leadership capacity to make a great contri- 
bution to the already great achievements of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell has been elected to the 
presidency of the National Education Association 
for 1952-1953. Her home is in Akron, Ohio. 


“Education for National Security” is the conven- 
tion theme for the annual meeting of the A.A.S.A. 
to be held in Atlantic City, N. J., February 14-19. 
Virgil M. Rogers (Beta 1648) is president of the 
association and will preside over the general sessions. 


“Children in Today’s World” is the theme of 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK in 1952. This 
will be the 32nd annual observance of American 
Education Week. The dates are November 9-15. 

Sunday, November 9, ‘Their Churches” 

Monday, November 10, “Their Homes” 

Tuesday, November 11, ‘Their Heritage” 

Wednesday, November 12, “Their Schools” 

Thursday, November 13, “Their Country” 

Friday, November 14, ‘Their Opportunity” 

Saturday, November 15, “Their Future” 

American Education Week is a good time to 
review the purposes and accomplishments of the 
schools, to consider their needs and problems, to 
sharpen public interest in school improvement, and 
to strengthen the bonds of home, school, and com- 
munity cooperation. An effective community-wide 
observance of American Education Week is a good 
foundation for a year-round program of school pub- 
lic relations. 

American Education Week is sponsored by the 
National Education Association, The American Le- 


Keeping Abreast 1n Education 


Reported by DR. R. L. HUNT 


gion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Special helps may 
be secured at nominal cost from the NEA. 


The World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WOTP) meeting in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on August 1 joined forces with the other two 
international organizations of teachers in Europe— 
IFTA (elementary teachers) and FIPESO (secondary 
teachers)—to form the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Ronald 
Gould, executive secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers in England, was elected president. Karl 
Karre, of Sweden, is vice-president; Irving Pearson, 
executive secretary of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, is American representative on the executive 
committee; and William G. Carr, executive secretary 


of the NEA, is secretary-general. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
Established by the Ford Foundation announces that 
it is setting up a program of fellowships for 400 
high-school teachers during the year 1952-1953. 
Eligibility is limited to classroom teachers who have 
taught in one of the 400 public high schools which 
have been invited to participate in this program. 


There are more than 3000 non-public secondary 
schools in the United States, enrolling approximately 
634,000 pupils, or 9.4 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment in the United States in grades nine, ten, eleven 
and twelve. These are figures from 1947-48 as given 
in ‘‘Statistics of Non-Public Secondary Schools,” Bul- 
letin of the U. S. Office of Education published as 
Chapter 7 of the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, 1946-48. (10c, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 

The enrollment figures represent an increase of 
about 1/3 since 1940. Three out of five students in 
non-public secondary schools were in schools which 
segregate boys and girls, as compared with public 
high schools in which 99 per cent of all pupils are 
in coeducational institutions. 

Enrollment in Roman Catholic schools accounted 
for 92 per cent of the total denominational enroll- 
ment, with 472,625 students. Protestant Episcopal 
schools reported 10,727 pupils. Other denomination- 
al schools showing increased enrollment in their 
secondary schools during this period were the Bap- 
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tist, the Lutheran, and the Seventh Day Adventist 
Churches. 

The average number of pupils per instructional 
staff member in non-public secondary schools in 
1947-48 was 14.4. The latest comparable data from 
the public schools is the average of 21.5 in 1945-46. 

There were 536 non-sectarian non-public secon- 
dary schools in 1940-41, and 574 in 1947-48. 

The average enrollment in the non-public secon- 
dary schools was 192.9. 

The comparison of happiness ratings indicates that 
the majority of retired teachers are as happy or hap- 
pier in retirement than before retirement, reports 
Edward M. Vietti after a study of “The Status of Re- 
tired Teachers and Non-Teaching Employees of the 
Schools of the State of Utah,” done as a doctoral study 
at the University of Utah in 1952. Over one-fourth 
of the men and over one-fifth of the women reported 
they were less happy. Of the total men and women 
teachers, 45.2 per cent left their positions with regret 
to enter retirement. Nine out of ten retired Utah 
teachers indicated they entered the teaching profes- 
sion. 

About three-fourths of the men teachers and about 
two-thirds of the women teachers continued to spend 
most of their time after retirement in the vicinity 
where they were last employed. 

Factors mentioned as contributing to good adjust- 
ment to retirement were comfortable living condi- 
tions, friends, good health, reading, grandchildren, 
living in a familiar community, religion, church at- 
tendance and activities, travel, financial security, ra- 
dio, hobbies. 


“For many years now I have undertaken to con- 
vince many people, both by pen and spoken word, 
that we need to reduce the average number of chil- 
dren per class in our public schools,” writes W. Amos 
Abrams in North Carolina Education, April 1952, 
page 39. “It took a little girl, however, while talking 
confidentially to her teacher, to state the problem. .. . 

“She had been ill with measles and her teacher was 
helping her to catch up on her back assignments. As 
they were leaving the room, she said, ‘Mrs. Blank, I 
like school after school better than I do during school 
because during school there are too many children in 
school.’ 


“Shall we give thought to the desirability or un- 
desirability of the fact that in one state of the Union 
only eight out of each hundred teachers ever taught 
in any other state?” John B. Stout, Director of Train- 
ing, Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma, 
asked in a workshop at Tulsa. “Reciprocity in teach- 
ets’ certification is feasible and desirable. . . . Or 
shall the siren song of provincialism, extreme local 


pride, and the ‘me and mine’ philosophy ride the 
crest of job scarcity again, thus postponing further a 
development long since indicated by the emergence 
of a united profession? 

“It is significant that the state with higher certifi- 
cation requirements has a much less acute teacher ~ 
shortage than in states not practicing selective recruit- 
ment and granting certificates on the basis of most 
inadequate preparation.” 


“Today’s college student is not a wealthy, indolent 
person, spending freely of his parents’ money and 
loitering his time away in senseless frivolities,” says 
Kenneth C. Rathbun in “Working Your Way 
Through College” ($1.25 from the Cavalier Publish- 
ing Company, P. O. Box 587, Westhampton Station, 
Richmond 26, Virginia.) 

“The fact of the matter is the majority of students 
come from low or moderate income families. They 
must make every cent count, and one of the sur- 
prising features of educational arrangements in our 
country is that so many of these students can and do 
complete their studies.” 

“Over half the students in the United States par- 
tially work their way along.” 


An estimated 40 per cent of our adults claim an 
interest in further education, notes Galen Jones in 
“Selected Approaches to Adult Education.” (U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1950, No. 16. 20c.) 

But ordinarily no more than 1 or 2 per cent en- 
roll in typical public evening schools in communities 
having them. “The traditional class as an organized 
approach to learning either does not appeal to a great 
number of adults or it does not meet their needs.” 

Suggested ways of extending adult opportunity in- 
clude the block leader system, training for group lead- 
ership, consultation services, school-sponsored clubs 
and educational excursions, and provision of educa- 
tional leadership, materials and facilities. 


After a study at Yeshiva University of “Relatien- 
ships of Personality Factors and Religious Back- 
ground Among College Students,” Hirsch Lazaar Sil- 
verman concludes “that in religion the college stu- 
dent tends to find a firm philosophic basis and code 
for individual action, and a place to belong while 
not acceding to the dominant, materialistic values of 
the culture. . . . Certain religious background factors 
are psychologically significant for the adult personal- 
ity, and sufficient exposure to, and training in, re- 
ligious influences, tend to develop marked religious 
beliefs, attitudes, and practices.” 


The average boy should enter school for traditional 
first grade work three to eight months later than 
girls, says Frank R. Pauly, director of research in the 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma public schools. His recommenda- 
tion is based on average maturation rates. “We know 
enough of measurement of maturation now to be 
able to decide when boys and girls individually are 
ready to learn reading.” He recommends publishing 
achievement and mental age norms for the sexes 
separately. “There would be less frustration, less 
school failures, and less need for long-drawn-out 
‘reading readiness periods’ for the large number of 
immature boys and the smaller number of immature 
girls. There would most likely be less drop-outs in 
high school. Boys and girls would more frequently 
take their class responsibilities and leadership in 
school activities than at the present time. He esti- 
mates American taxpayers would probably save $150 
million to $300 million per year. 

“Skeletal maturation appears to be about as good 
as a criterion as any other combination of factors. 
Most pediatricians and dentists say that a girl is 
nearly a year ahead of a boy at the five and six year 
age level. 

“If parents were really told and fully understood 
the whole story before children enter school it is be- 
lieved that many would voluntarily delay entrance of 
children into first grade.” 

He notes, “Paul Mort’s study shows that an idea 
proven correct by research takes about fifty years 
to gain almost universal acceptance.” 


An appropriation of at least $2.00 per child an- 
nually is nceessary for the effective functioning of 
the school library, reports the joint committee of the 
National Education Association and the American 
Library Association. 


The experience of several large high schools sug- 
gests that a good extraclass activities program (non- 
athletic, intramural, and athletic activities included) 
should accomplish a participation of 80 per cent of 
the student body, with each pupil counted only once 
regardless of number of activities per pupil. Pupil 
participation of 85 per cent or more is considered 
excellent, says Ellsworth Tompkins in “Extraclass 
Actvities for all pupils.” (20c, from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


Museums are making a beginning toward real 
educational development, says Glenn R. Downing 
of the Kingman Museum of Natural History of the 
Public Schools of Battle Creek, Michigan. 

“Museums have come to be an important adjunct 
to some public school systems. Pupils attend sched- 
uled classes under museum educators pertaining to 
many subjects including pioneer history, Indian lore, 
various branches of biology, elementary and advanced 
mature study, and conservation. Museum programs 
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for children are being developed for hours outside 
school also. Club activities have branches from the 
natural sciences to include such activities as photog- 
raphy. Portable exhibits are made available to class- 
room teachers, with visual aids, such as slides, charts, 
pictures, and models.” 


About 120,000 boys and girls now in high school 
may become alcoholics, says W. Roy Breg. Twenty- 
eight per cent of high school freshmen already drink, 
and nearly half of high school students drink ‘‘some- 
times” by their senior year. Dope addiction among 
high school students is a serious problem in some 
cities. Juveniles are responsible for 60 per cent of all 
crimes, he says in explaining the purpose of Allied 
Youth, which endeavors to assist young people in 
meeting the social pressure to drink, teaches self- 
restraint and self-discipline. For information write 
the organization at Allied Youth, 1709 M Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The debt of the United States Government in 1952 
is 260 billion dollars. The average family’s share of 
this debt is $5,860. Every child born today inherits 
a debt of $1,500. To pay the interest on the national 
debt each year costs each family in the United States 
nearly 140 tax dollars per year. 


Education continues to be regarded primarily as 
a state function in the United States, says Ward W. 
Keesecker in “State Boards of Education and Chief 
State School Officers,”’ Bulletin 1950 No. 12, of the 
U. S. Office of Education. (30c from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents.) He notes the following 
basic legal principles: 

1. State legislatures have absolute power to con- 
trol public schools unless limited by constitutional 
provisions. (State constitutions generally turn the 
subject over to the legislatures.) 

2. The control of education is in no way inherent 
in the local self-government except as the legislatures 
have chosen to make it so. 

3. Public education may be a separate field distinct 
from local government. 

4. The legislature having tried one method of 
school administration and maintenance is not pre- 
cluded from trying another. 

5. Education is a state function even though the 
legislature provides no state central control or state 
agency for its administration. 


Four out of five superintendents and 85 per cent 
of the teachers believe the NEA Code of Ethics 
beneficial, Oliver E. Graebner of Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Indiana, reports in a doctoral study 
in Indiana University. He made inquiry of 2,000 
teachers, a ten per cent sampling of the teachers of 
Indiana. More than one-half of the respondents pro- 
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fessed familiarity with the Code before receiving a 
copy of the Code along with the inquiry. Two-thirds 
of the teachers believe that the chief source of the 
weakness of the Code lies in ignorance on the part 
of teachers about its provisions, about 23 per cent 
feel the chief weakness lies in the lack of machinery 
for enforcement. One-third of the teachers approved 
the NEA Code totally, and two-thirds approved of 
it mostly. 

(See the new NEA Code of Ethics in the Sep- 
tember issue of the NEA Journal, pp. 371-372, or 
write to the NEA for a free copy.—Editor) 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The Ford Foundation has offered to finance an 
riment in teacher training in the institutions of 
higher education in the state of Arkansas. By terms 
of the plan, teachers in training would be given first 
four years of general education leading to a bache- 
lor’s degree, would then be given a fifth years of 
instruction in educational principle and methods and 
interneship in the public schools. 

The proposed plan is variously received. Some 
people regard it as a step forward in the requirement 
of a bachelors’ degree before entrance to the profes- 
sional school, placing education on a par with the 
schools of medicine and of law. Some people see it 


as an experiment in the American scene of traditional 
practice in England. 
An opposition view 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education de- 
scribes it as “the universal imposition of the highly 
unpromising pattern upon all participating institu- 


expressed by the American 


tions. . . . An adoption of an eighteenth century 
model for teacher preparation, a scheme comparable 
to that used 500 years ago.” The AACTE further 
regards the Ford Plan as dangerous because the 
“domination of the state educational agency by a cen- 
tral agency in the United States, whether govern- 
mental or private, is extremely unwise.” 


A national council for accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation is being proposed, to be sponsored by the 
following institutions: 

1. The American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, at present the sole national voluntary 
accrediting association in this field. 

2. The National Education Association, and its 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, representing the practicing pro- 
fession. 

3. The National School Boards Association, repre- 
senting in a general way some 400,000 local school 
board members throughout the United States. 

4. The National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, representing sections of the state govern- 


ment which represent the public interest in legal 
certification of teachers and the legal accreditation 
of institutions for teacher preparation. 

5. The National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, being the spe- 
cialists in the State Departments of Education in 
teacher education and certification. 

Also concerned in the proposal is the National 
Commission on Accrediting, composed largely of 
University presidents who organized to combat the 
multiplicity of accrediting groups which had led 
interference with institutional administration, to ex- 
cessive costs, and to the unbalancing of institutional 
programs. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education now accredits about 260 of the 1,217 in- 
stitutions recognized by state departments of educa- 
tion for the training of teachers. The 260 institutions 
in the AACTE prepare roughly one-half of all teach- 
ers. 

Plans for the proposed national council for ac- 
creditation of teacher education have been approved 
by the American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, the National School Boards Association, 
the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, and the National Education 
Association. The plan will be implemented by the 
several organizations naming official representatives 
to the Council. The new council will accept the de- 
cisions of regional accreditation agencies in regard 
to general education, will be prepared to accredit pro- 
fessional colleges alone, or to operate along with 
representatives of other major professions through 
assignments of representatives to the visiting teams 
of the regional associations as they evaluate entire 
institutions. The National Council e Accreditation 
of Teacher Education would represent a major pro- 
fession just as other accrediting bodies, would repre- 
sent other major professions in overall nee 
of professional accreditation. 


“It seems unlikely that success of teachers who 
have been rigorously selected and who have been 
prepared in a “functional” program can be predicted 
accurately with objective instruments alone,” says 
Lester Vander Werf after analysis of the records of 
first-year teachers, in a doctoral study at Syracuse 
University. “It seems quite beyond present knowl- 
edge to have a single instrument with which to 
evaluate teaching.” 


PROBATIONARY YEAR? 


“There is a wide divergence of opinion about the 
probationary year among teachers,” writes Peter 
Quince in The Sdesbiene and Woman Teacher's 
Chronicle, organ of the National Union of Teachers 
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of England and Wales. “Most people regard it as 
little more than a formality, as indeed it usually is. 
But the newly qualified teacher, in the course of his 
first year at school, thinks differently about it. Rightly 
or wrongly, he find it very real and very unsettling. 
. . « It gives him a damaging feeling of insecurity 
at a time when he most needs to feel secure. . . . 
“Of all the professions, teaching is the only one 
that is treated in this way. A newly qualified doctor 
may allow his patients to die through wrongful diag- 
nosis. An untried dentist may damage his patient's 
teeth through clumsiness. An inexperienced lawyer 
may send innocent people to jail as a result of his 
incompetent pleading. But if they do, then they are 
in exactly the same position as any other member of 
their profession with regard to their mistake. No one 
will come in from outside to inspect their unprac- 
ticed work simply because it is unpracticed, and no 
one will hold out the threat that their inexperience 
may result in their being suspended from their prac- 
tices. The teacher and the teacher alone is subject 
to the unsettling effect of having to perform a first 
year’s work under the cloud of a probationary year.” 


TEACHER Has INFLUENCE 


“There would be more public school teachers get- 
ting a thousand dollars a month,” said Karl A. Men- 
ninger of the Menninger Foundation School of Grad- 
uate Psychiatric Training of Topeka, Kansas, at the 
meeting of the National Citizens Commission in St. 
Louis, “if the American people meant what they 
said about the importance of our children and their 
mental health. 

“Do we really want mentally healthy children? Do 
we really want teachers who can contribute to their 
mental health? If so, we would reward teachers as 
well as we do the doctors. If the doctor is worth 
what we expect of him, we expect him to earn a 
thousand dollars a month. Why not teachers? 

“Next to parents themselves, no one has an influ- 
ence comparable to that of teachers on the mental 
health of children. 

“What parts of the school program most need 
study and action by citizens? At what point can we 
do something with the hope of success? The in- 
dividual school teacher is the point at which we 
should put our effort. We should learn more of the 
character and personal qualities of the school teach- 
er. The effects of the teachet’s personality on chil- 
dren are underestimated, while we over-stress the 
techniques of education. 

“Education in an official sense continues to regard 
itself as something intellectual, denies the contribu- 
tion of emotion to human life and learning. Educa- 
tion officially fails to require of its teachers any prep- 
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aration or qualifications for the emotional aspects of 
teaching. 

“Teaching methods, curriculum, discipline—none 
of these are relatively important. What the teacher 
is matters more than what he does. What the teacher 
is and what motivates him in teaching is far more 
important than what or how he teachers. Is a man 
teaching because he loves children and wants to 
give, or hates children and wants to make them mind 
or learn? The value system of the teacher matters. 
His ideals, his emphasis, his attitude, his patterns of 
love and hate, his techniques of human interrelation- 
ships. 

“We need more men teachers in the elementary 
schools. Children accept knowledge and begin to 
learn because of love. Boys should identify them- 
selves with the masculine image as well as with the 
feminine image. Private schools sometimes go off 
the deep end in having only men teachers, even for 
the smallest children. The presence of more men 
teachers in the schools would be a great contribution 
to the mental health of all children. The presence of 
more men in the elementary schools would follow 
automatically the increases in pay for teachers justi- 
fied by their social services.” 


Rear Admiral Elliot M. Senn, retiring from the 
United States Navy, is starting a mew career as a 
grade school teacher. As reported by the Associated 
Press from San Diego, California, he says, “I am 54 
now. I figure I should be good for 10 or 12 years 
more at least as a school teacher.” 

The idea of teaching school had come before his 
retirement, when he was commandant of the Treasure 
Island Training Center in San Francisco Bay. He 
says, 

“We had 10,000 sailors there, taking instruction 
of various kinds. They wore uniforms, but they were 
really just school boys, I got to realizing I was a 
sort of a schoolmaster. 

“At first it surprised me, but I got to thinking 
how important it was that they should have good 
teaching.” 

Rear Admiral Senn thinks there should be more 
men in teaching. 


“It is not always easy to understand why differ- 
ences from one school system to another are as great 
as they are,” Dael Wolfle told the Thomas Alva Edi- 
son Foundation Institute for Science Teachers. 

“Why, for example, do three-fourths of the fifth 
graders in Montana stay in school until the reach 
the twelfth grade, while only half of the North Da- 
kota’s fifth graders stay in school that long? Why do 
21 per cent of the high school juniors in one Illinois 
town list mathematics as their favorite subject, while 
only 2 per cent in a nearby and similar town list 
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mathematics as their favorite subject? Differences in 
intelligence between the two groups were not large 
enough to explain, nor were differences in the socio- 
economic backgrounds of the children; the occupa- 
tional patterns of the two towns are fairly similar. 
The two towns were reversed in interest in science; 
in one high school fourteen per cent of the juniors 
considered science to be their favorite subject, while 
in the other town six per ceat listed science as their 
favorite subject. . . . 

“One of the things to consider in thinking of ways 
to increase the number of students planning careers 
in science and engineering is the ability and per- 
sonality of high school teachers in mathematics and 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


“Why do we speak of ‘federal aid’?” asked W. W. 
Carpenter of the University of Missouri, at a meeting 
sponsored by the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools in St. Louis. “We should speak 
rather of federal participation. 

“The federal government has a stake in education 
in this country. The federal government could save 
some of the money in its military budget for defense 
if it invested some sums in public school training of 
those who will be in its armed forces later. It would 
be less expensive to do this training through the 
public schools than after induction into the armed 
forces. The federal government has a stake in the 
quality of its citizens in this country where so many 
people move from one state to another. The federal 
government as such suffers from the presence of il- 
literacy and ignorance anywhere in the country 

“The federal government has a stake in educa- 
tion, just as does the state, just as does the local 
school district.” 

“Yes,” said Edgar L. Morphet of the University 
of California (Berkeley), “it isn’t where the money 
comes from as much as it is the terms on which the 
money is thus invested. Local control of the schools 
can be maintained even while both state and federal 
government participate in public school support.” 


SPELLING 


“You just can’t find a stenographer who can 
spell,” said the trustee in the Vancouver School 
Board session, writes David M. Sullivan in The Al- 
berta School Trustee, February 1952. He continues: 

“A reporter on one of the Vancouver papers de- 
cided, on an otherwise dull day, to carry a test to the 
people. He compiled a list of what were in his 
Opinion the ten most commonly misspelled words, 
and he submitted this list to secretaries, business men, 
doctors, lawyers, newspapermen, teachers, and offi- 
cials in the Vancouver School Board, not forgetting 


to include the trustee who had originally made the 
complaint. It was a good list: Harass, embarrass, 
innuendo, recommend, effervescent, picnicking, in- 
oculate, malleable, accommodation, and siege. A high 
school teacher refused to take the test on the ground 
that: “Mathematics and Science are my specialties, 
I'm no good at spelling.’ The Vancouver trustee who 
had started the controversy scored only 40 per cent 
on the test.” 


Children introduced to reading and writing through 
a phonetic spelling come to books earlier than other 
children do, and enjoy them more, is the report of 
experiments conducted in sixteen schools in England 
and Scotland according to the report published by 
the Simplified Spelling Society of Great Britain. Con- 
clusions of the report are: 

1. That children learn to read fluently matter in 
a simple phonetic spelling, and to write correctly 
according to the system, in the course of a few 
months; 

2. That, as a consistent spelling presents. no bar 
to free expression, the original compositions of chil- 
dren who use a phonetic spelling are markedly su- 
perior in matter and manner to the compositions of 
children of the same age who use the traditional 
spelling; 

3. That, in reading aloud, the children who use 
a phonetic spelling acquire a clearer enunciation than 
children taught to read throughout in the current 
orthography ; 

4. That, contrary to expectation, the transition 
from the phonetic to the ordinary spelling is attend- 
ed by no difficulty, and indeed, that children who 
pass from the former to the latter, acquire something 
like proficiency in the ordinary spelling sooner than 
children do who are familiar with no other; 

5. That the better mental discipline introduced 
into the reading and writing lesson leads to improved 
work in other subjects of the school course. 

“The Best Method of Teaching Children To Read 
and Write,” Pamphlet No. 7, is available at 6d. from 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Pitman House, 39 
Parker Street, London, W.C.2, or from the secretary 
of the Simplified Spelling Society, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne, England. Other publications 
of the Society describe the method used in detail. 


INTER-CULTURAL EDUCATION 


Social class backgrounds of students have much to 
do with whether they will receive rewards at school 
or not, believes Stephen Abrahamson, 317 Winthrop 
Avenue, New Haven 11, Connecticut, after a doc- 
toral study in 1951 at New York University. ‘“Teach- 
ers in junior high schools, being largely of upper 
middle class and lower middle class backgrounds — 
themselves, are probably operating within the re- 
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ward and penalty systems in a way that reflects the 
values of our social status system and are—albeit un- 
consciously—favoring the students of higher social 
class background, penalizing students of lower social 
class background, and treating the ‘middle’ group 
rather fairly in general.” 

Sampling students in 24 home room groups in six 
junior high schools in as many communities, he con- 
cludes “there was found a relationship in which the 
students of higher social class backgrounds tended to 
receive a disproportionately large share of the re- 
wards and a disproportionately small share of the 
punishments, while students of lower social class 
backgrounds tended to receive a disproportionately 
small share of the rewards and a disproportionately 
large share of the punishments.” 

Consider the “intelligence” of the students? 
“Work by Davis has indicated that our intelligence 
tests are ‘culturally biased’ in that they contain certain 
words, phrases, and ideas which are understood by 
children of higher social class backgrounds and 
which are completely foreign to students of lower so- 
cial class background. Further, . . . our present 
knowledge does not enable us to differentiate safely 
between what is due to innate capacity and what is 
the result of environmental influences. .. .” 

“Equality of educational opportunity means more 
than just exposure time. It is a well-known princi- 
ple of learning that rewards provide the strongest 
motivation in a learning situation. Punishments, on 
the other hand, although attended by annoyance, do 
not serve to ‘stamp out undesirable traits,’ but rather, 
the annoyance is attached to the agent administering 
the punishment or to the ‘getting found out.’ Thus, 
those children who are on the receiving end of the 
rewards and who have successful experiences are the 
ones who learn to like school and who get the most 
out of their educative experience. On the other hand, 
those children who do not receive the rewards of the 
school system and who further seem to draw more 
penalties and punishments are more likely to learn 
to dislike school and to withdraw from a competitive 
situation in which they have achieved little or no 


Group therapy procedures such as student-centered 
classroom practice and socio-drama used in a course 
in practical psychology measurably modified attitudes 
associated with racial, religious, and ethnic preju- 
dices, Gerald S. Wieder reports in a doctoral study 
at New York University. His experiment with stu- 
dents at Brooklyn College showed results not ob- 
tained by other classes using traditional lecture-dis- 
cussion methods of instruction. Course-content test 
results were about the same. 

“The data obtained in this study supported the 
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findings of those investigators who believe prejudice 
to be primarily a symptom of a personality-need syn- 
drome, which is not readily amenable to modifica- 
tion by factual information, exhortation or other 
simple linear approaches. It was observed that modi- 
fication of these social attitudes was effected by a more 
global approach to the total personality structure. It 
was further indicated that non-directive and role 
playing techniques contributed to a personal growth 
that was reflected in increased self-insight, greater 
self-acceptance and a decrease in attitudes associated 
with racial, religious and ethnic prejudice.” 

In a study at Flint, Michigan, of the “Compara- 
tive Accuracy With Which Negro and White Chil- 
dren Can Predict Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Negro 
Students,” done as a doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Robert T. Amos of the State 
Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland, concludes that 

“The Negro pupils estimated the teachers’ attitudes 
to be more prejudiced than the white pupils and in- 
dicated a strong feeling of rejection. . . . 

“Negro pupils expressed a greater desire than 
either the white pupils or teachers to integrate Ne- 
gro teachers on the high school level... . 

“Evidence was detected that social class seems to 
be more important than race in determining pupils’ 
attitudes toward teachers. (More white families 
studied belonged to professional classes.) From the 
standpoint of social class, both white and Negro pu- 
pils responded with a feeling of rejection. 

“The school, as such, most graciously opposes any 
hostility based upon race or social class, but . . . the 
functionaries of the school ordinarily express the 
mores of the group to which they belong rather than 
the ideals to which they adhere.” 


CITIZENSHIP ATTITUDES 


The attitudes of high school students toward citi- 
zenship practices may be formed before entrance into 
high school, says Charles B. Williamson, 1119 East 
Fourth Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. As a doctoral study 
in the Department of Education at the University of 
Chicago, he investigated what changes in the atti- 
tudes of high school students toward twenty-one citi- 
zenship practices could be attributed to unsupervised 
work experience, which was defined as work done 
outside of school hours for which the students re- 
ceived pay, produced goods or services, were subject 
to the normal hazards of the occupation, received no 
supervision from the educational ‘institution, and 
were employed for a period of not less than two 
weeks on one job. The twenty-one citizenship prac- 
tices selected for investigation were: 

1. Responsibility for school building and grounds. 

2. Responsibility for school furniture and supplies. 
3. Responsibility for text books and library books. 
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4. Responsibility for classroom housekeeping. 

5. Responsibility for lavatory housekeeping. 

6. Responsibility for locker housekeeping. 

7. Participation in main student government 
in home room government ac- 
tivities. 

9. Participation in general school elections. 

10. Participation in class elections. 

11. Participation in home room voting. 

12. Participation in club activities. 

13. Participation in home room social activities. 

14. Participation in group games. 

15. Participation in church attendance. 

16. Participation in religious educational activities. 

17. Participation in church social activities. 

18. Participation in fund raising at school. 

19. Participation in donation of time and services. 

20. Participation in mixed racial group activities 
in the classroom. Sy 

21. Partcipation in mixed racial group activities in 

es. 

“ eighteen citizenship practices no statistically 
significant changes occurred in the attitudes of the 
high school students which could be attributed to un- 
supervised work experience. “The analysis also re- 
vealed few statistically significant changes in the 
attitudes of students toward these twenty-one citi- 
zenship practices which could be attributed to educa- 
tional experiences. . . . 

“The evidence conclusively relegates high school 
educational experience and unsupervised work ex- 
perience to a role of minor importance in changing 
the attitudes of the students toward the selected citi- 
zenship practices.” 

The attitude of the working students toward par- 
ticipation in class elections was significantly more 
favorable to application of pressure techniques in 
electing their own candidates than was the attitude 
of the non-working students, even though rejection 
of this practice was a part of the attitudes of both 
groups. 

The attitudes of the working students toward par- 
ticipation in church attendance was significantly more 
favorable to attending church for the purpose of 
working cooperatively with the other members to 
accomplish the aims of the church, and was signifi- 
cantly less favorable to attending church for the pur- 
pose of gaining personal recognition. The attitude of 
the working students toward participation in relig- 
ious social activities was also significant. 

“Unanswered are the questions: - 

1. During what years of youth’s life are these at- 
titudes formed ? 

2. What experiences encountered by youth are of 
major import in forming these attitudes ? 
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3. Are these attitudes which youth has established 

desirable?” 
HYPNOTISM FOR EDUCATION 

Post-hypnotic suggestions can be applied to educa- 
tional areas, says Emanuel F. Hammer, Director of 
Intern Training, Lynchburg State Colony, Colony, 
Virginia. The waking method of hypnosis was ap- 
plied on nine highly hypnotizable subjects who were 
college students of psychology, in an 
done as a doctor’s dissertation at New York Univer- 
sity. He concluded that post-hypnotic suggestion can 
increase psychomotor speed and endurance, increase 
span of attention and duration of attention in routine 
clerical performances, speed of association, mental 
alertness, concentration, and speed of reading com- 
prehension. Post-hypnotic suggestion can decrease 
physical fatigue. To the extent which these are re- 
lated to school work, he concludes that post-hypnotic 
suggestion can be of aid in hypnotizable college stu- 
dents’ school work. 

“A criticism of the kind of post-h 
employed in this study with college students may be 
the possibility that it encourages dependence upon 
the hypnotism. . . . It is not certain that this is a 
more prominent pitfall in hypnotherapy than in other 
forms of psychotherapy, especially psychoanalysis. 

“Should future research support the implications of 
the present findings, the hypnotic approach utilized 
in this experiment may be considered as a type 7 
supportive therapy toward school adjustment . 
the same way as remedial reading. . . . If anxiety sad 
other incapacitating emotions are reduced by greater 
scholastic success, the client’s confidence in his scho- 
lastic ability may be restored and he may thus be 
able to face school and similar situations more ade- 
quately and consequently make a better adjustment 
in wider and wider areas.” 


THEORIES IN EDUCATION 


“There is need for more theories limited to the 
description of specific phases of education, making 
no claim to universality,” says Garford G. Gordon, 
865 B North Madison Avenue, Los Angeles 29, 
California. ‘Too many theories in education at pres- 
ent claim to explain all. It is the unconscious conver- 
sion of limited theories into improper, explain-all 
theories which furnishes a great deal of the conflict 
in the field of education. Such improper theories en- 
able uninformed or malicious criticism to turn edu- 
cation against itself. 

“More theories describing actual educational con- 
ditions are needed. Such theories must be subject to 
general verification, that will serve as a guide to 
observation for experiences differing from those for 
which the theories were originally designed. 

“The chief reason for the current low status of 
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educational theory in comparison to that of the physi- 
cal sciences is the misuse of observational results. The 
assumption that undescribed factors are distributed 
at random to be less important than the described 
factors in the given report of an experiment does 
not now command common assent. 

“Studies on a much larger scale and involving more 
cooperation among educational workers are needed. 
It is doubtful that individual efforts in the scientific 
study of the phenomena of education will ever pro- 
duce completely satisfactory results.” 


Current criticisms of professional education are 
nearly always based on differences of values, says 
Nicholas C. Brown of R.F.D. 1, Cheshire, Connecti- 
cut. “Many critics assume that pragmatism is the ‘ofh- 
cial’ philosophy of professional education. This is an 
erroneous assumption, though it is a prominent 
philosophy frequently chosen by educators. But by its 
nature, pragmatism disqualifies itself from becoming 
an ‘official’ doctrine because it insists on the exer- 
cise of individual judgment and the necessity of 
constant revision. It invites criticisms, and does not 
lend itself handily to indoctrination. 

“Current criticisms that deal directly with theory 
apply mainly to pragmatism. They object to an intel- 
lectual universe without fixed truth, where right and 
wrong are dependent on local interpretation and in- 
dividual desire. They object to pragmatism’s ‘vague’ 
educational aims, with its ‘subjective’ determination 
of values, with its ‘emphasis’ on method as opposed 
to content. Other criticisms sooner or later hark 
back to these issues. Replies to other criticisms like- 
wise return to pragmatic tenets for defense. 

“There will always be critics as to the proportions 
properly given in professional education for practice 
(“Learning by doing’’) and for theory (“The Great 
Books”). Yet each alone is inadequate, and both 
comprise the content of teacher education. 

“The balance between subject matter and profes- 
sional courses seems destined to be precarious. It is 
easier to understand the controversy over the distri- 
bution of work when it is remembered that critics 
who make extreme charges are reacting against pro- 
fessional educators who make extreme pronounce- 
ments. 

“The profession can probably best improve schol- 
arship, as well as instruction through the work of a 
strong accrediting association operating after the pat- 
tern set by the American Medical Association. 

“Critics object to the self-righteous assumption of 
professional educators that every critic must have 
something wrong with him. If professional educa- 
tors lump all critics together unjustifiably, the critics 
taught them the technique. When it comes to name- 
calling without making proper distinctions, the crit- 


ics make professional educators look like amateurs. 
After careful investigation, this writer notes that al- 
most every professional educator who replies to criti- 
cism carefully states that criticism of educational theo- 
ty and practice is desirable and needed, that when 
criticism is sincere and well-founded, it contributes 
to the improvement of education.” 

Such are conclusion of the writer's doctoral disser- 
tation at Yale University, 1952, on “Contemporary 
Criticisms of Professional Education in Education.” 


PERSONALITY AND PHysICAL EDUCATION 


Students ranking high in athletic achievement dem- 
onstrated a significantly greater degree of personal 
and social adjustment than did students ranking low 
in athletic achievement, reports Lowell G. Biddulph 
of Richs College, Rexburg, Idaho, after a doctoral 
study at the University of Utah. Examining sopho- 
more and junior boys enrolled in physical education 
classes in two high schools in Salt Lake City, he says 
“The ability to control the nerve-muscle mechanisms 
of the body in acts of skill fosters the growth of an 
individual’s sense of personal worth, self-reliance, 
personal freedom, and increases his worth as a social 
being. . . . Satisfactory adjustment involving a sense 
of personal worth, and responsibility as a social be- 
ing increases the individual's ability in menti-motor 
or neuro-muscular development. The findings of this 
investigation seem to indicate an interacting relation- 
ship between athletic achievement and adjustment. 
. . . The individual who has developed a high degree 
of motor skill will be better equipped to meet the 
problems of personal and social adjustment than will 
the individual who is frustrated in the motor con- 
trol of his body.” 

“Because of the significant relationship between 
athletic achievement and personal and social adjust- 
ment as indicated, it becomes important for all boys 
instead of a specialized few to develop motor ability. 
It is recommended, therefore, that the major empha- 
sis of a physical education program for boys be upon 
intramural athletic activities, which benefit many in- 
dividuals, rather than upon interscholastic activities 
which neglect the majority of boys in favor of a se- 
lected few. It is also recommended that athletic 
activities be emphasized for their inherent value by 
placing emphasis upon participation as a player rather 
than upon participation as a spectator. . . . Boys 
with low athletic achievement need to be identified 
and their adjustment problems investigated so that 
appropriate help may be given . . . in early life, or 
during their formative years, that they may be 
helped to ‘hold up their heads’ among their peers.” 


If your Phi Delta Kappa dues are not paid for 
this year, send a check to your chapter secretary. 
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“The successful physical educator will do two 
things when only one is expected,” says Taylor Dod- 
son, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

“After-school opportunities for participation in 
physical activities will be provided for his pupils and 
also for adults. He will not concern himself with the 
traditional team competitions of inter-scholastic ath- 
letics alone, but will endeavor to teach many skills 
which will carry over into out-of-school recreation. 

“From the first day of his career, the physical edu- 
cator is an organizer and administrator, often faced 
with tasks of a comparatively new program. 

“As a result of his efforts, the physical educator 
may daily observe the novice develop skill, the weak 
become healthy and vigorous, and the shy recluse 
bloom into a social lion because of some heretofore 
undiscovered talent. Upon these satisfactry accom- 
plishments are predicated a career for a happy and 
successful teacher.” 


Human relations can be improved through physical 
education, says Harold T. Friermood, Senior Secretary 
for Health and Physical Education, Program Staff, 
National Council of the YMCA, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. 

Health and physical education have a significant 
contribution to be made at the top level of human 
behavior within the social group pattern, and the 
ethical aspect of life. This involves development of 
emotional controls and the establishment of stand- 
ards of personal and group living best described as 
Christian democracy. 

“We have a growing social conscience. We think 
of democracy as involving each individual as a 
valued, interdependent, responsible-for-self-and-others 
kind of person. Our physical education is coming to 
be considered as a play-sport-game-dance expressive 
self-managing series of experiences. 

“We have moved from the concept of education 
and physical education as a ‘discipline’ to the con- 
cept of education and physical education as expressive 
experiences directed toward the individual's best ad- 
justment as a social person with attention to his re- 
sources for earning a living and for spending his 
leisure time as well as concern for his total health. 

“We place emphasis on cooperative activities, along 
with competitive patterns, as a framework within 
which competition in a democracy should operate. 

“Jointly with others we are concerned with edu- 
cation for leisure, for health, and for democratic 
citizenship. Our unique contribution lies in the area 
of educating for the understanding and use of the 
body as the instrument for daily living, for express- 
ing ourselves, for health education, communicating 
with others, and for democratic living.” 


Work EXPERIENCE INCREASING 


Work experience types of education are on the 
increase and may eventually eliminate the need for 
-time continuation education as earlier known, re- 
ports J. Smith Jacobs, Supervisor of Secondary Lan- 
guage Arts and Social Studies, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in his doctoral study at the University of Utah, 1950. 
Enrollments in part-time continuation classes in 
schools are decreasing, though continuation school 
laws were on the books of 30 states in 1949. Califor- 
nia reported 74 and New York 31 continuation 
schools in 1949. 

“The chief reason for the decline of continuation 
education has been— 

1. Insufficient employment opportunities for the 
14 to 16 year age group. 

2. The passage of labor and educational laws that 
require most 14 to 16 year old youths to remain in 
school. 

3. A change of attitude on the part of the public 
and employers in regard to the value of attendance 
of youth at full-time schools. 

4. Improved economic conditions which have en- 
abled more families to keep their children in school 
for longer periods of time. 

5. The fact that continuation education has proved 
to be both expensive and difficult to administer. 

“More full-time schools are getting better and 
longer attendance through providing better attend- 
ance procedures, better instruction, more guidance 
services, and more courses such as technical, trade, 
and vocational. . . . There is still a need for continua- 
tion education for the 16 to 18 year old group as long 
as they are dropping out of school before high school 
gtaduation, and before being prepated to meet their 
problems as citizens and workers in society.” 


BuSINESS AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


“General education has the responsibility of in- 
cluding in its educational package the experience in 
the business activities of life which men have in 
common,” says Lewis D. Boynton, head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. How effec- 
tively to convey the common business learning to all 
students is a job for the business education depart- 
ment, he says, to be planned in cooperation with 
general educators. 

“Business education should also plan the continu- 
ing improvement of the general education that is 
missed in its vocational courses.” 

“Specific vocational business training should be so 
planned that it will include experiences which will 
contribute to the development of successful group 
activity, assumption of responsibility, ability to make 
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decisions and take initiative, and all the other gen- 
eral characteristics of successful workers in all areas 
of endeavor. 

“General education should provide experiences 
which help students discover and explore interests 
and capacities, including those vocational. Some stu- 
dents will decide their own abilities. In the process 
of decision, business education can contribute infor- 
mation of what business opportunities there are for 
young people and what abilities and skills are re- 

ired for successful job holding. This information 
should be made available through the general educa- 
tion program. The measurement of abilities requisite 
to successful participation in business work is another 
area of responsibility which business education must 
assume for the students in general education. After 
the decision is made, business education will start 
the development of technical competency in the area 
of business interest chosen, at the same time contin- 
uing the further development of certain general traits 
as they are practiced in business vocations.” 


ICELAND 


Icelanders have always been proud of the fact that 
Iceland has no illiteracy, says Steingrimur Arason, 
Baugsveg 30, Reykjavik, Iceland. All the people have 
been able to read since 1800, when the island was 
without public schools. “Each home regarded it as 
one among other duties, to nourish the children men- 
tally as well as physically. All the population was 
rural, and an average home had about twenty persons; 
it was like a community of its own. In the long win- 
ter nights all the people gathered in the sitting room, 
sat down and started to work at some kind of home 
industry which did not cause much noise. In the 
middle of the room near the lamp sat the reader. 
He read the old sagas or other books, or chanted the 
rhymes about the old Viking heroes. And all hands 
were active at the same time. A discussion took place 
once in a while about the subject matter. Each home 
was a school where the youngsters took part in a 
variety of activities. 

“Thus Vilhjalmur Stefansson, famous as an ex- 
plorer, told me of what his study-work evenings 
meant in his Icelandic home in North Dakota. In the 
evening his father read a history book aloud, written 
in the Icelandic language and published in Iceland. 
In the spring Stafansson took an examination at a 
nearby college, and received a mark in history almost 
as high as could be given, and that without having 
opened the history book. 

“The method of teaching reading was effective. 
The grandmother was often the teacher, and she had 
the advantage of having only one regular pupil who 
was sitting on her lap. Irregular students sometimes 
stood behind peeping at the book and listening, and 


because they were driven by their own interest often 
learned more than the regular pupil. The teacher did 
not open the book in the beginning. Instead of that 
she told a story. When the child started to ask, 
‘what then ?,’ the book was opened. The teacher said, 
‘if you want to hear more, we have to read.’ And 
then she started to read pointing with a knitting pin 
at the words as she slowly moved along the line.” 


Music 


“From ocarina to harp, from mandolin club to 
symphony, from barbershop quartet to a capella choir, 
from hill-billy to Brahms—we need to encourage 
everything that means music to anybody,” says Music 
for Everybody, publication of the Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. Two factors in an effective program 
are— 

(1) Adequate provision for the development of 
the musical resources inherent in every person. This 
development must begin in childhood. 

(2) An organized plan to foster all of the media 
through which citizens of all ages, at all levels of 
musical perception and attainment, may enjoy the 
fullest benefits which their own capacities permit— 
either as listeners or performers. 

Copies of the publication are available at $1.00. 

“Public performances of school music groups 
should always be regarded as in the nature of dem- 
onstration of the pupils’ achievement in music 
study. When the primary purpose of any public per- 
formance of school groups is to furnish entertain- 
ment, then it is high time to examine all of the fac- 
tors—in order to determine whether or not such 
entertainment can be legitimately supplied by a 
school-maintained organization, or should be fur- 
nished by professional musicians who are paid for 
their services.” 


About a third of a sampling of Indiana's class- 
room teachers teach all or nearly all of their music. 
About half of the classrooms do not teach any of 
their music. One in eight of the children in rural 
schools and one in twenty of the town schools have 
no time at all allotted to music. The tendency to 
teach music five periods per week was most evident 
in the large and medium sized communities. The 
average child in Indiana elementary schools was 
receiving about 60 minutes of music instruction pet 
week, as against the minimum of 100 minutes per 
week advocated by music educators. 

Reporting these and other facts on “Music in the 
Elementary Schools in Indiana,” the July 1949 Bul- 
letin of the School of Education of Indiana Univer- 
sity, notes, 

“It is highly possible that in many elementary 
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schools, children are subject to music reading too 
soon in their educational careers. . . . 

“Music ranks high among teachers as a cultural 
and character building experience. . . . The educa- 
tion of the emotions has long been neglected in 
our educational practices. . . . Music is one of a 
number of aesthetic areas and should have a place 
in our curriculums on this basis rather than on the 
basis of other academic subjects. Those who would 
justify music as an academic subject do a great in- 
justice to the true purpose and meaning of music 
study.” 


A School of Performing Arts is the newest voca- 
tional center of the city schools of New York. It 
trains 500 high school boys and girls in the fields of 
the dance, drama, music, and radio. A vocational 
advisory commission assists in selection of pupils 
from among all the elementary and high schools of 
the city of New York. This nation employs about 
150,000 musicians, 19,000 actors, and 10,000 danc- 
ers. The performance standard and other difficulties 
retired 10 per cent of the pupils on register last 
term. 

The school has an I.Q. distribution as follows: 
1.Q. 70-90, 10.4 per cent; 91-110, 31.8 per cent; 
110-140, 54.2 per cent; 141-155, 3.6 per cent. Some 
pupils in the 90-105 range do better in music than 
those in higher ranges. The 500 gifted pupils on 
register represent about 25 per cent of the total 
number admitted to the audition. 


“The greatest hope of better high school music 
departments lies in the reorganization of the state 
school district,” says Angelo John Engel in “Oppor- 
tunities in Music in the High Schools of North 
Dakota,” unpublished master’s thesis, 1950, in the 
University of North Dakota. “The student attend- 
ing a school with less than 75 pupils has only a 50 
per cent chance of finding someone on the faculty 
qualified to teach music. 

“He could be only reasonably certain of finding 
a piano in the school, because some such schools 
have no musical program whatever. 

“In schools of less than 250 attendants, he could 
not hope to have the use of a metronome or tuning 
bar, could not listen to a broadcast, could not hope to 
wear a band uniform or choir robe, or play in a 
room with proper acoustics. He could not be cer- 
tain of gaining beginner experience or of experi- 
encing the fun of out-door playing during the sum- 
mer months. Regardless of his taste or talent, he 
would be certain of never enjoying small string en- 
sembles. Nor could he hope to learn the history or 
the structure of music.” 


ART 


“Precisely because they wear the warmth and color 
of the senses, the arts are probably the strongest 
and deepest of all educative forces.” The quotation 
from the 1945 Harvard report “General Education 
in a Free Society” prefaces Art and the Child, 
handbook for the junior elementary schools. (Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. April 1948, Volume XXX, 
Number 7. 106 pages. $1.00.) 

“The good teacher keeps in the background. . . . 
Any comment, when made, is an encouraging one, 
or one which will open up new ideas and inspire 
the child to improve the quality of his efforts. The 
idea must always come from the child. . . . Anything 
that destroys the child’s confidence and faith in 
himself retards his progress. For instance, if he is 
painting a picture, the teacher is careful not to ad- 
mit that he does not understand what the child is 
trying to portray. Objects that have no meaning to 
adults are often perfectly clear to the child. . . . It 
is best to let them express their ideas in their own 
way, without trying to show them how things actu- 
ally are, or giving them models to copy. . . . 

“Little children know that the sky does not touch 
the earth; therefore, they do not draw it that way. 
They pay little attention to the relative size of 
things. They tend to exaggerate the ones which are 
of importance to them and give little thought to 
details which are not meaningful at the time. A 
little child may draw a picture of a tree. The trunk 
will be very long with a suggestion of leaves at the 
top. That is because the trunk is closest to the child, 
and practically all that he sees. Concepts broaden as 
the child grows in experience. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the teacher to be alert to situations which pro- 
vide for the growth of better understanding. . . . 

“All children have some creative ability. . . . 
Children need time to build up a feeling of security 
and also to express what they really feel. 


All ways are right which start from real interest, 
which choose the best means at hand, and which are 
workmanlike in their processes, says the introduc- 
tion to the Service File which accompanies the 
Teachers Handbook, in the folio, “Art Education 
in Elementary Schools of Ohio.” ($1.00 from 
Ohio Scholarship Tests, State of Edu- 
cation, State Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio.) 

The most lasting satisfaction for the teacher and 
the pupils will come from impulses which grow 
genuinely out of children’s interests. 

“Expensive and elaborate equipment are seldom 
the cause of the most vital ideas. It is equally true 
that the deepest thrills for teachers and pupils have 
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often come from the solving of local problems with 
the cheapest and simplest possible means. 

“The greatest satisfaction for both teacher and 
pupils comes from solving a problem together.” 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The artist-teacher can find many opportunities 
to stress the spiritual values in his daily work. This 
is so important that he should not neglect any 
chance to point a moral or adorn a tale. No hurried 
desire to finish an overcrowded curriculum, nor irri- 
tating anxiety to prepare for examinations, should 
influence a teacher to add merely to the store of in- 
formation at the expense of omitting an ethical les- 
son that may change the whole course of life for 
some of his students. I may illustrate what I mean 
by lessons that I have recently observed: 

1. In a history room, a teacher discussed John 
Brown's Raid. With the help of the class, such in- 
formation was elicited and written on the black- 
board, as the date, 1859; the place, Harper's Ferry; 
the aim, to free the slaves; the method, capturing 
the arsenal at Harper's Ferry in order to arm his 
supporters and liberate the Negroes of the South 
by force; the result, he was arrested, tried, found 
guilty of treason and hanged. 

I suppose that in many classes this information 
was sufficient; and immediately the next topic—the 
election of 1860—was taken up. But in this particu- 
lar lesson, the teacher asked a significant question: 
“If all John Brown tried to do was to free the 
slaves, something for which Lincoln has received 
unlimited praise, why was he arrested and hanged?” 
Much discussion followed. It centered about aims 
and methods. Finally the summary was made. It in- 
cluded four possibilities: 

Bad aim and bad method (the burglar who is 
arrested while in the act of stealing) 

Bad aim and good method (the forger who man- 
ages to escape) 

Good aim and bad method (the pacifist who 
throws a bomb to keep his country out of war) 

Good aim and good method (the Congressman 
who introduces legislation for the economic welfare 
of our citizens) 

The students soon recognize the fourth, good 
aim and good method, as the only combination that 
can be intelligently supported. John Brown's mis- 
take was that he subscribed to the third—good aim 
but bad method. 

2. An eighth term English class was discussing 
a chapter in Arrowsmith. Various pupils narrate the 
story: Fatty Pfaff, a member of Digamma Pi, is so 
stupid that there is no hope of his passing his 
examination in medicine. His frat brothers prepare 
a crib for him and place it into his pocket. Fatty 
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protests, saying he will not cheat. However, while 
taking his test in anatomy, he makes use of the pa- 
per and passes the exam. After these facts are 
brought out, the teacher asks, “If you had been a 
member of Digamma Pi, would you have made the 
crib?” Pupils all say “yes.” The teacher then in- 
quires, “If you needed a doctor, would you call on 
Fatty?” The pupils all vote “no.” An interesting 
discussion then follows on the greater loyalty—to 
one person or to the world. The ethics of the lesson 
impressed all the students. 

3. In a chemistry room the topic was, “How does 
the weight of the ash formed by burning a metal 
in air compare with the weight of the original 
metal?” While waiting for the red-hot crucible 
containing the ash to cool before reweighing, the 
teacher took a vote on the probable result. All 33 
pupils voted that the ash would weigh less. When 
the ash is weighed, it invariably weighs more than 
the original metal. The class is startled. In the dis- 
cussion that follows, the teacher stresses the im- 
portance of knowing the facts, and the idea that 
the majority may be wrong when opinions are based 
on preconceived notions, incomplete data, or faulty 
observation. 

—Gabriel R. Mason of the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, in “High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City,” September 1950, 


pages 30-31. 
TEACHER STRIKE ACTION 


Commenting upon the strike of the Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union in the school year past, the Ca- 
nadian Teachers’ Federation Newsletter says, 

“While there has been some adverse criticism of 
strike action by teachers, most of the public on 
learning the facts of the situation express astonish- 
ment that the teachers remained ‘on-the-job’ as long 
as they did. The easier decision would have been to 
seek employment elsewhere, probably in another line 
of work paying better returns. However, it is to the 
credit of the profession in Nova Scotia that they 
have stayed with their posts and fought for im- 
provement of their position. An exodus of Nova 
Scotia’s qualified teachers would make a bad situa- 
tion worse. 

“The Canadian Teachers’ Federation, though de- 
ploring action that deprives children even tempor- 
arily of the right to attend classes, felt that it could 
not stand by and see the situation deteriorate in 
Nova Scotia. It offered assistance to the Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union and on February 18 opened a Spe- 
cial Emergency Fund to receive voluntary contribu- 
tions through teachers’ organizations in other prov- 
inces. 

“Individual teachers and associations responded 
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promptly in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, Quebec, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland. To date, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation has forwarded seven thousand dollars 
from this fund to the Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union 
to be used at the discretion of its Executive. Ap- 
proximately one thousand dollars per week was 
ded to assist the teachers on strike. . . . 

“The New Brunswick Teachers’ Association .. . 
we understand made a direct offer of aid to the 
president of the Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union.” 


CONTROVERSIAL ? 


“There is nothing that can or ought to be taught 
in the schools which is not controversial at some 
time or other,” Buell G. Gallagher, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education of the U. S. Office 
of Education told the Work Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education in Washington. 

Teachers and principals of one county are re- 
ported having considerable difficulty in teaching 
arithmetic because it is a controversial subject. There 
is little question but that it is controversial in that 
situation. The tenant farmer who can add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, can keep his own books 
and make his own computations. Some of the land- 
lords who pay taxes in that county consider it highly 
improper that their tenants should learn to figure! 

“Anything can be controversial. Teaching the 
theory of evolution was a highly controversial mat- 
ter in one state a quarter century ago. Teaching 
about human rights is looked upon by some as 
highly dangerous—by others as highly essential. 
The teacher who in contemporary Russia tried to 
teach about freedom of speech as we understand it 
would go to a forced labor camp. The teacher who 
in contemporary America does not teach about free- 
dom of speech as we understand it is preparing 
America to become a forced labor camp. 

“Whether or not a subject or an idea is contro- 
versial depends not on the subject or the idea alone, 
but also on the value-system of those who are con- 
sidering it.” 


That the Vatican cancel for the United States its 
tule against Catholic attendance at public schools 
and grant to Catholic Americans the right to study 
both sides of every social question, including ma- 
terials critical of Catholic policy, are recommenda- 
tions of Paul Blanshard in “Communism, Democ- 
tacy, and Catholic Power.” ($3.50, Beacon Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 1951.) 

Another current book, (James Hastings Nichols, 
“Democracy and the Churches,” Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1951. $4.50) notes that “the com- 
plete Church Catechism issued in 1927 taught that 


liberty of conscience, of assembly, of education, was 
heretical. . . .” (Page 203). 


SCHOOL SIZE 


There is no clear, consistent evidence to demon- 
strate the superiority in holding power of larger 
high schools over smaller ones, say Walter H. 
Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tompkins in “Holding 
Power and Size of Schools,” Circular No. 322, U. S. 
Office of Education (20c from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 

“In many states the smaller high schools seem to 
retain youth better than the middle-sized schools; 
in a few states the smaller schools excel even the 
larger schools in holding power.” 

“The high schools fall far short of their announced 
goals of serving all youth. . . . Well over half of 
all youth either do not enter high school or drop out 
before graduation. . . . Two out of every five boys 
and girls drop out after entering high school. . . . 
The secondary schools in the state recording the 
highest holding power indices . . . appeared to be 
two to three times as successful in retaining youth in 
school to the twelfth grade level as those showing 
the lowest indices. 


“State school systems which maintain separate 
high schools for minority groups almost invariably 
show low holding power. .. . 

“The indices of most of the states show few 
significant holding power differences between the 
reorganized and the traditionally organized high 
school; those recording significant differences are 
more often in favor of schools organized as junior- 
senior high schools.” 

“Careful studies of holding power by size of 
schools needs to be made not only by the several 
states but by the school districts. That is distance 
factors, the effects of the policies of the elementary 
schools and their inter-relationship with the high 
schools, the quality of teachers and instruction at 
both levels of education, the vitality of the program 
offered, etc., must be carefully evaluated.” 


“There are those who contend that the funda- 
mental subjects are being neglected in the broad 
educational programs of large high schools,” notes 
Ralph C. Boles, Box 39, Notasulga, Alabama. But 
after examining as a doctoral study at the University 
of Florida tests results from 22,057 seniors in 
Florida in 1950 and 1951, he reports “the evidence 
seems to indicate that the large schools were more 
effective than the small schools in teaching the fun- 
damentals.” 

Seniors in the large schools scored higher in both 
intelligence and achievement tests. 
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“The study indicates that for the two years 
studied there was an association between size of 
school and the achievement of high schools seniors 
in Florida. It does not demonstrate that school size 
of itself caused high or low achievement. The study 
suggests, however, that there are certain factors 
associated with school size which do have a causal 
relationship to achievement. Additional research is 
needed to identify these factors and to determine 
whether these factors are controllable.” 


Though school enrollment is not significantly 
related to the extent of guidance services, the pro- 
grams vaty as school sizes vary, says Robert L. 
Lamborn of the McDonogh School, McDonogh, 
Maryland. “Smaller schools tend to use a more in- 
formal, individualized approach to guidance and to 
incorporate the thinking of a larger portion of their 
staffs in the development of the program. Larger 
schools use more formalized devices, are more con- 
cerned with group study techniques, do more with 
occupational guidance, and place greater emphasis 
upon the professionalization of their staffs.” 

His study of “Guidance For Boys in 227 Inde- 
pendent Secondary Schools” was done as a doctoral 
dissertation in Johns Hopkins University. 


PUNISHMENT AND PRAISE 


A major discovery in the last twenty years is 
that punishment in and of itself does not eliminate 
wrong responses, says Irving Lorge in “The Psycho- 
logical Bases of Learning,” American Council on 
Education Studies, 1950, p. 41. Learning comes by 
virtue of rewarding correct, good, or adequate be- 
havior. . . . If the college instructor accepts the 
generalization that reward is more efficacious than 
punishment, he will not go astray seriously. “Even 
if it were true that punishment, at times, could 
achieve beneficial results, it must be recognized that 
punishment is a very dangerous force. Punishment 
may occasionally cause a person to learn the right 
response, but more often it causes the learner to 
learn to think his teacher a “crab,” or to hate the 
subject, or to think college “terrible.” When punish- 
ment causes the person to avoid the learning situa- 
tion, it is of little value indeed.” 


“A survey of rewards and punishments in schools” 
reported by the National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research in England, 79 Wimpole Street, 
London W1, England, and Wales finds that in a 
sample of 724 teachers of different ages and length 
of experience and from schools of different types, no 
less than 89.2% considered that corporal punish- 
ment should be retained as a last resort. Only 5.6% 
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were in favor of its being abandoned, and 3.5% 
agreed that corporal punishment should be made 
illegal. The survey followed a declaration of a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in April 1947 that 
corporal punishment in schools is useless and demor- 
alizing, and that it should be forbidden by law. Men 
teachers on the whole regard the use of corporal 
punishment more favorably than women teachers, 
and older teachers more favorably than younger ones. 
Teachers in rural schools are less in favor of cor- 
poral punishment than those who work in urban 
areas. 

Boys in general regard a bad report sent home 
as a more serious deterrent than corporal punishment, 
according to evidence from 7,314 pupils in 94 sec- 
ondary schools. 


Example of emphasis on improved teaching on 
the part of professional organizations is “Research 
findings applicable to teaching in the secondary 
school,” 1950 Yearbook of the New Jersey Secondary 
School Teachers Association. It contains reviews of 
research related to the teaching of the several high 
school subject fields, to audio-visual aid, and to 
general classroom practice. (95 pages, $1.00, from 
the Association’s treasurer, Lester D. Beers, 1035 
Kenyon Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey.) From the 
chapter on “General Methods.” 

“In the bridging of the gap between the pupils 
and the goals which are determined for their learn- 
ing, the teacher needs a valid set of spurs which will 
develop incentives in the learners. In general, there 
are five areas in the stimulation of pupils which must 
be considered by all teachers: 

1. The use of approval and reproof. 

2. The effects of winning and losing. 

3. The familiarity of pupils with their progress. 

4. The application of competitive and cooperative 
incentives. 

5. The significance of the subject matter. 

It has frequently been determined in educational 
research that the socially recognized reward of praise 
for a task well done induces a learning situation in 
which the pupil derives satisfaction and increases his 
efficiency in production. Although the research find- 
ings vary in their comparative ranking of approval 
and disapproval, they agree on the one point that 
both are superior motivators as compared with the 
situation in which neither is used. The inference 
which may be made is that approval of good results 
and disapproval of poor results are component parts 
of any good teaching method.” 


How recently have you attended a meeting of 
Phi Delta Kappa? Keep the fellowship fires burn- 
ing! 
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MIGRATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Of the 2,486,219 college students who were resi- 
dents of continental United States in 1949-50, grad- 
uate students numbered 215,612 or 8.7 per cent, 
according to “Residence and Migration of College 
Students,” 1949-1950, by Robert C. Story, Misc. 
No. 14, 1951, U. S. Office of Education. (35c from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Among the undergraduate college students, about 
19 per cent were enrolled in out-of-state institutions ; 
29 per cent of the graduate students were enrolled 
in institutions outside their home state. In spite of 
developing transportation facilities, the trend in the 
migration rate of graduate students is definitely 
downward. 

“Probably the greatest single factor in the retar- 
dation of inter-state migration among graduate stu- 
dents is the expansion of graduate training programs 
in almost every state.” 

The proportion of the population attending col- 
lege is increasing. The proportion in 1949-50 was 
one college student for every 61 persons in the 
United States, as compared with one out of 123 res- 
idents of the United States in 1930-31. Migration 
of undergraduate students seems to be fairly well 
stabilized, it is noted upon comparison with earlier 
studies. 

FOUNDATIONS AND RESEARCH 


“The social sciences are still in the Galileo stage; 
discoveries which challenge long-held beliefs are 
unsafe,” writes F. Emerson Andrews in The Educa- 
tional Record for October, 1951. “If they are to be 
supported, perhaps only Foundations can undertake 
such support.” 

Assets of 1,007 foundations are reported at 2.6 
billion dollars and their annual expenditures as of 
1949 at 133 million dollars. 

“Foundations are the only important agencies in 
America free from the political controls of legislative 
appropriations and pressure groups, and free from 
such lay controls as temper programs to the judg- 
ments and prejudices of the current contributors. 
Their funds are philanthropy’s venture capital. . . .” 

As an example of the need “to observe, to experi- 
ment, to doubt; to be willing to question any belief 
or long-held practice . . .” he suggests the following: 

“We in the United States are at this moment in 
almost universal agreement that national security 
depends upon military strength. A considerable 
majority of us would support the proposition that 
such strength should be, not merely equal, but supe- 
tior to that of any possible enemy. To achieve that 
Position universal military training has been ap- 
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“A social scientist, looking dispassionately at 
history, might find disturbing facts. No great modern 
nation which has had universal military training in 
peacetime has avoided disastrous defeat. Moreover, 
if the war experience of the twentieth century could 
be reduced to statistics, a negative correlation would 
be found between degree of military preparedness 
and avoidance of war; preparedness has at least not 
been an effective instrument for avoiding involve- 
ment. More doubtful but still probable—you are 
invited to cast up your own statistics—is the propo- 
sition that there is negative correlation between 
degree of preparedness and probability of victory. 

“The social scientists, warned by the experiences 
of Norway and South Korea, would not jump to 
the opposite conclusion that unpreparedness was 
necessarily a good way to avoid war or to ensure 
victory if it came. But he might find the facts dis- 
turbing to current beliefs, and wish rigorously to 
examine three hypotheses: (1) Superiority in mili- 
tary strength is the surest road to national security, 
making involvement in war unlikely and ensuring 
victory if war should come. (2) Superiority in mil- 
itary strength has no decisive effect on the issues of 
peace and victory, which are decided chiefly by such 
other factors as economic strength, favorable alli- 
ances, manpower, scientific inventiveness, and mor- 
ale. (3) Superiority in military strength makes 
involvement more probable and victory less likely. 
Within the preparedness program itself are some of 
the seeds of war—stimulation of distrust by neigh- 
bors and even potential allies, increase in aggressive 
attitudes at home—and some of the weaknesses 
which lead to defeat—a drain on scientific man- 
power through the drafting of youth, undue reli- 
ance on weapons of the last war, a continuing strain 
on the whole economy. 

“It is possible that the social sciences havé not 
yet reached a stage of proficiency where reliable 
answers to these particular hypotheses can be found. 
They are presented as just one example of the sort 
of fundamental exploration needed’ if we are to 
sutvive.”. . . 

“Only ‘philanthropy’s venture capital,’ perhaps, is 
in a position to help tomorrow's Einstein discover a 
law of relativity among men and nations.” 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


“In order to justify the expense of producing and 
utilizing films, one would expect the film to get 
across somewhat more information than a moderately 
skilled teacher with no visual-aids except a black- 
board and other common classroom properties,” says 
James S. Kinder of the Pennsylvania State College 
for Women, Pittsburgh. (Audio-Visual Administra- 
tion, edited by Fred Harcleroad and William Allen. 
$3.25 from the William C. Brown Company, Du- 
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buque, Iowa) “Every research has shown this ex- 
pectation to hold. Researches carried out before 1940 
showed gains of 10 per cent to 60 per cent actual 
learning from films. The more recent studies carried 
out with modern, objective, precise scientific methods 
tend to show percentages of gains somewhat lower. 
For example, four studies of the educational effective- 
ness of films were reported in the spring of 1950 
by Teaching Films Custodians, Inc. These studies 
conducted at Yale University showed gains in knowl- 
edge and understanding of 8.6 per cent, 25.4 per 
cent, 36 per cent, and 14 per cent... . 

“We now have reliable evidence on the effective- 
ness of films in imparting information and changing 
opinions. . . . In all cases films had positive and 
significant effects on learning facts. . . . The educa- 
tional effectiveness of films to teach factual informa- 
tion reported by the Army ranges from 1 per cent 
to 57 per cent. 

“Slow learners learn as well as bright pupils. . . . 
Gains are proportionate to the mental level of the 


trainees. 


“The educational product can be materially im- 
proved through intensive and planned use of audio- 
visual teaching materials,” says Robert H. Burgert 
of the San Diego City Schools in “Audio-Visual 
Administration.” 

“The amount that can be taught, the increased 
retention, and even the decreased absent rate of 
students, show savings in excess of 10 per cent. 
If the salary of the instructional staff of the 21- 
teacher school totals $70,000, and a capital invest- 
ment in land, buildings, and equipment represents 
$275,000, an additional expediture of $3000 to 
$4000 to equip adequately the school for a high level 
audio-visual program seems to be both a sane and 
an economical investment. . . . The equipment for 
a typical elementary school of 650 students would 
cost between $3,500 and $4,000 if the American 
Council’s recommendations were followed and the 
medium quality of each type of equipment pur- 
chased. . . . The material budget should be set up 
on an annual amount per pupil enrolled basis, i.e. 
$1.25 per unit of enrollment.” 


Times to use a tachistoscope, according to Gaspar 
Cisneros Barnette in “Learning Through Seeing 
With Tachistoscopic Teaching Techniques” ($3.75 
from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa) 
are when: 

1. An attention problem exists. 

2. The student has experienced failure by other 
methods. 

‘ 3. Accelerated learning is required. 
4, Accuracy is lacking. 
5. Comprehension is poor. 
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6. Carry-over and retention is inadequate. 
Important in the use of the tachistoscope is to 
make sure that each student attains some measure of 
success each day. “Perhaps more students of ninth 
gtade age have been given real assistance than at 
any other level. Often it is at this age that the 
youngster first realizes fully the price he is going 
to pay for an indolent attitude toward the skills of 
reading, writing, spelling, etc. . . . Partially because 
some of these unhappy folk are eager to prove their 
merit at long last, such students have made gains 
up to 3/4 years in various skills in one semester.” 


Crepir By Exam? 


One hundred twenty of 153 colleges and univer- 
sities queried will grant entrance to the freshman 
class upon satisfactory completion of the General 
Educational Development Test of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, reports the Bulletin of the Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the 
American Council on Education, May 17, 1951. 
Eighty-nine of 150 institutions answering the ques- 
tion said that credits toward a bachelor’s degree will 
be allowed for successful completion of USAFI 
College Level Subject examination. One hundred 
twenty-three of the institutions permit credit toward 
the bachelor’s degree for successful completion of 
correspondence courses offered by USAFI. 


The Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences of the American Council on Education 
recommends in its Bulletin No. 3, March 1951, 

“That a secondary school or State Department of 
Education grant a diploma or equivalency certificate 
on the basis of high school level General Educational 
Development Test results, provided that legal re- 
quirements of local authorities have been met and 
that (a) the examinee has made a standard score 
of 35 or above on each of the five tests in the bat- 
tery, or (b) the examinee has made an average 
standard score of 45 or above on the five tests in 
the battery. 

In general, 75 to 85 per cent of the 35,000 stu- 
dents participating in the standardization program 
who were graduated in 1943 from public high 
schools throughout the country would meet one of 
the alternative requirements. Conversely, approxi- 
mately from 15 to 25 per cent of this group of high 
school graduates failed to attain either of these 
standards. 

Many state departments of education and high 
schools have found it advisable to establish a min- 
imum age of twenty or twenty-one years as a fe 
quirement for granting a diploma or equivaleng 
certificate on the basis of high school level GED 
Tests. 
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PRESENT IN MIND? 


Teachers have long assumed that speaking out in 
class is a mark of the interested student. But many 
students who seldom speak are shown to be greatly 
interested in the classroom material, according to 
the results of a study in stimulated recall at the 
University of Chicago. 

By playing tape recordings of classroom events 
within two days after class, students were able to 
recall 95 per cent of what went on. The recording 
served as a stimulant to recalling their thoughts as 
well. A survey taken of students in five lecture 
classes and in thirty discussion groups showed wide 
variation in the thinking that takes place. Students 
spent nearly two-thirds of their time thinking about 
the topic being discussed or being lectured upon. 
Their thoughts in the remaining time were irrele- 
vant to the class work. They were sizing up their 
neighbors, their teachers, and the room. Benjamin 
S. Bloom of the University suggested to the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association three tips for instructors 
resulting from the experiment. 

1. The wisecrack or the telling phrase attracts 
too much attention itself, distracts the students from 
the remainder of the lecture. Five minutes after such 
a phrase, the students would still be thinking about 
it instead of what the professor was trying to say. 

2. The instructor regarded as antagonistic by the 
students, the one who disciplines the class into line, 
gets more attention from the students than do the 
ideas that he presents. The students spend more time 
thinking about him, less about what he says. 

3. During the first few class sessions of the term, 
students are paying attention only about one-third 
of the time. The instructor should postpone impor- 
tant points until after the first few sessions. 

The experiment noted differences in type of 
thinking during discussion classes and during lecture 
classes. In discussion classes, one-third of the think- 
ing is made up of trying to solve problems that came 
out in discussion, about a quarter of the time in 
thinking about people, including oneself, and the 
danger of being called upon. 

In lectures, students spend forty per cent of the 
time merely following the lecture, a different kind of 
thinking from the problem solving involved in dis- 
cussion classes. 

From the results of various psychological tests 
given to students in the experiments, it was noted 
that persons suffering from anxiety tended to think 
more about themselves than about what was going 
on in class. Bright students with negative thinking 
criticised what was being said in class, while nega- 
tive students less bright mentally criticised other 
people in class, including their clothes, appearance, 
and conduct. 


TELEVISION 


Television celebrated its fifth birthday as a major 
commercial venture in the spring of 1952. In less 
than five years, the American people have bought 
nearly 14 million television sets, which serve about 
one-third of the nation’s families. One out of every 
two families own a TV set in Chicago, New York, 
and Los Angeles, and the figure for all TV areas 
is rapidly approaching this mark. It is estimated that 
eventually there can be as many as 2000 stations, 
bringing every family in the country within range 
of one or more stations. Color television is already 
here. Three-dimensional pictures are well within the 
bounds of possibility, and someone has already 
invented “‘smellers”—a built-in device for TV sets 
which will automatically release various scents, 
according to the Platform published by News Week, 
September 1951. 

Over 80 per cent of home television sets are 
turned on sometime during the average day. The 
average viewer watches from 2 to 31/, hours a week, 
and four out of five adult owners watch television 
in the average day. Still the number of TV homes 
with the radio set turned on never falls below a 
million from 9 in the morning until 11 at night, and 
the television set doesn’t begin to get a bigger audi- 
ence until 3 in the afternoon. TV owners spend more 
time listening to daytime radio than non-owners. 

The Joint Committee on Educational Television 
reported that on New York’s seven stations, westerns 
and “thrillers” took up 30 per cent of the 70 
hours per week devoted to entertaining the young. 
The Southern California Association for Better 
Radio and Television logged in one week's time a 
total of 91 murders, 7 staged holdups, 3 kidnap- 
pings, 10 thefts, 4 burglaries, 2 cases of arson, 2 
jail breaks, 1 murder by explosion of 15 to 20 peo- 
ple, 2 suicides, 1 case of blackmail, “cases of assault 
and battery too numerous to tabulate, also cases of 
attempted murder.” The television program, says 
Platform, has an impact estimated to be anywhere 
from 3 to 20 times as great as radio. 


What questions will need to be answered by re- 
search in order to place TV in its proper role in 
education? Robert E. Schreiber, direetor of the 
Audio-Visual Service of the School of Education of 
the University of Maine, Orona, Maine, suggests the 
following: 

1. As a classroom teaching aid, is a television pro- 
gram definitely superior to every other kind of instruc- 
tional material now in use? 

a. Is the television presentation always superior 


to a motion picture production filmed at the same 
time and covering identical material, although 
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the former is used at the instant it is created, 
while the latter is used at some later time? 


b. Are there some kinds of subject matter 
or/and specific grade level groups that lend them- 
selves to or are particularly susceptible to the 
television approach—in comparison with the 
motion picture? 


Standard research procedures at these points would 
settle the question as to whether the quality of 
“immediacy” in pictorial presentations is significant 
educationally. Wrightstone’s study of radio programs 
and transcriptions at Ohio State indicate no signifi- 
cant difference for sound presentations. After that 
first question is answered, we may consider: 


2. If television with its quality of immediacy can be 
demonstrated to be significantly more educative than 
other presentations currently in use, are teachers ready 
to return again to radio-type utilization? 


a. Will teachers welcome the necessity of build- 
ing the curriculum around the television broad- 
cast schedule, as will be necessary, at least in part, 
regardless of how many television stations are 
built? 


b. Is is sound pedagogical practice to use mate- 
rials that one cannot familiarize himself with in 
advance of class presentation? 


3. If educational television stations are to be built 
by colleges and school systems, where is the money 
coming from to build and operate them? 


a. Can the non-commercial educational TV 
station maintain standards of production that will 
result in usable programs? 


b. Where will the trained personnel come from? 


4. Are current advocates of building educational 
television stations thinking primarily in terms of 
Adult Education or are they concerned chiefly with 
classroom use of TV at the elementary and secondary 
levels? 

“I am much interested in using television as a 
teaching aid, but I want to know first what it is 
particularly good for. I like to preview materials I 
use in my class. I like to use my discretion as to set- 
ting the pace of the lesson to the student’s needs. 
Before I let television steer my class course to a 
large degree, I would like to have experimental 
assurance that the television program is superior to 
other available teaching aids, so that not to use is 
to deprive my students of some very rich, worthwhile 
learning experiences.” 


Can television be used effectively to teach Army 
Reservists? Yes, answers a study conducted by a 
Fordham University staff in cooperation with the 
U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, Port Washington, 
Long Island, New York. (Training by Television, a 
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study in Learning and Retention. FCC Report 476- 
02-3. Twenty-four pages, 75c per copy, from the 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Drama by itself was found to be not very effective; 
the best teaching method seemed to be narrative 
combined with drama or with film that explained 
and amplified what the narrator was talking about. 
The amount of learning was found to be directly 
related to explicitness of treatment. 

“The difference between good and poor teaching 
shows up in the television scripts, yet it is not always 
apparent to television professionals, who are accus- 
tomed to think in terms of entertainment rather than 
instruction. Left to their own devices, script writers 
and directors tend to lose sight of the facts and 
ideas they are supposed to teach; instead, they con- 
centrate on developing an entertaining program that 
will fill an hour of broadcast time. If troining by 
television is to be effective, a psycho-educational 
specialist must be added to the team of writer and 
producer. His job will be to work with the men who 
write and produce the television programs and help 
them get the lessons across to the television trainees.” 


Live and canned TV programs were found to be 
on a par in an experiment at Fordham University 
under sponsorship of the Navy Special Devices 
Center. Both live and canned TV programs were 
found equal or superior to classroom instruction. 


Further experimentation is recommended in line 
with the conclusion that television is an excellent 
training medium which can easily be made better 
than good classroom instruction of the kind given 
today. Suggested questions include: 

What kinds of subject matter can be taught by 
television ? 

In what training programs and at what levels of 
training can television be used most economically 
and advantageously ? 

What are the qualities of a good television in- 
structor? How can good television instructors be 
found and developed? 

What production techniques are best for educa- 
tional television ? 

What instructional treatment is best for the differ- 
ent kinds of subject matter encountered in educa- 
tional television ? 

How much communication is desirable and neces- 
sary between trainees and the instructor? What types 
of communication can be used, and which give the 
most satisfactory and economical results? 


(The report of the experiment, PB 104414, Train- 
ing by Television, 24-page mimeograph, is available 
at 75c each from the Office of Technical Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 
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Among Our Chapters 


Reported by DR. R. L. HUNT 


The chapter newsletters offer a great deal of news 
that is of general interest and they reflect the frater- 
nity at work at the local level. Unfortunately, the 
circulation is limited to each chapter's membership 
and the exchanges. 

From the newsletters of the past year, Dr. Hunt 
has gleaned the news which seemed to him to be of 
general interest—news of the fraternity professional 
program. Obviously, the chapters which have not 
published newsletters or which have failed to report 
chapter programs and activities are not covered in 
this report. 

Particular attention has been given to the news of 
activities or programs which is related to the work 
of the commissions of Phi Delta Kappa. In this 
connection, it would be well to refer to the current 
commission reports which appear in this issue— 
Editor. 


SELECTIVE RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 


A report from the Teacher Recruitment committee 
of Alpha Pi Campus Chapter, Rutgers University, 
based on a survey made in September 1951, shows 
that New Jersey will need this year about 2,550 new 
teachers for its elementary schools. Careful estimates 
show that by 1960 ten elementary children will be 
enrolled where there were only seven in 1950. 


The March meeting of Alpha Omega Campus 
Chapter was planned especially for young men who 
may wish to make teaching their profession. Each 
member was urged to bring at least one guest. The 
_ speaker was Edgar Johnson, Professor of Guidance 
and Secondary Education, College of Education, 
Wayne University; his subject, “Teaching—You 
may never get rich, but .. .” 


Beta Upsilon Campus Chapter at the University 
of South Dakota is conducting a campaign for 
recruitment of teachers in South Dakota. Articles 
were placed in several school publications and 
“spot” announcements on radio programs. Letters 
were sent to all superintendents in the state, asking 
what they were doing in 1952 toward recruitment 
of teachers and giving some suggestions of things 
that could be done. 


The Future Teacher Club for high school seniors 
at Watertown, South Dakota, is formed early each 
fall for the purpose of interesting students in the 
teaching profession and to give them some practical 


experience during their last year in high school, 
reports Beta Upsilon Campus Chapter at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. For the “practical experi- 
ence’’ part of it three things are done: 

1. Meet as a luncheon club once every two weeks 
during which time problems pertaining to the 
teaching profession are discussed. 

2. Each student is assigned some elementary or 
junior-senior high school teacher who assumes 
responsibility for the observation and practice work 
which is done in their room, and under their direc- 
tion. 

3. Try to provide twenty to twenty-five hours of 
observation at the end of which time students are 
permitted to take over the responsibilities of con- 
ducting classroom work for a few hours or half a 
day. This cadet teaching experience is usually more 
feasible on the elementary level than it is in the 
junior or senior high schools. 


“Teacher recruitment begins . . . at the student’s 
first contact with the teacher, if the teacher gives 
an impression of worth of his profession. Teacher 
recruitment begins with parents when we demon- 
strate the values of teaching as a profession.” — 
Benjamin C. Willis, to Alpha Psi Campus Chapter, 
Buffalo, New York. 


“A mule is a mule,” says Robert Hare of the 
L. Thomas Hopkins chapter of F.T.A., “but I still 
have a strong faith in the improvability of a child.” 
Writing in the Beta Delta Newsletter, University 
of Colorado at Boulder, he was trying to explain 
why he chose teaching instead of driving mules as 
advised by an uncle. “If you weren’t so darn stub- 
born you would go out and drive mules in the 
lumber camps, do a man’s work and get a man’s 
pay—up to thirty dollars a day. Those mules ain’t 
near as much trouble as kids. It is easier to deal with 
three mules than with one child. Think of the 
gtief with a room full of children.” __ 

He came to college in the fall of 1948 “to be a 
chemical engineer. Having heard somewhere that 
engineers made a lot of money and since chemistry 
was my favorite high-school subject, I thought chem- 
istry would be a natural for me. Three quarters 
passed. I maintained grades but there was a definite 
something lacking to make my work in the engineer- 
ing field satisfying. 

“A battery of tests, interest and personality inven- 
tories, ability and aptitude tests, and some inter- 
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views with my counselor uncovered the fact that this 
something was people... . 

“What I look forward to most in teaching is the 
chance to work with a group of youngsters, to teach 
them the knowledges and skills essential to living, 
to help mold them into tomorrow's citizens and 
leaders, to develop their individual ability as fully 
as possible. It seems to me that as you see your 
students mature there must be a terrific feeling of 
having done something worthwhile. 

“As a future teacher I look forward to going 
into a school on the other side of the tracks. . . . It 
seems to me that here is where the golden oppor- 
tunity lies. I don’t contend that the middle class 
children don’t need good teachers, but I feel they 
need them less. These children have educated par- 
ents, books of their own, and breakfast before they 
go to school. I want to teach the children who 
haven't had the breaks—the children of uneducated 
parents, who never owned a book, and haven't 
always had breakfast before going to school. Here 
is the real challenge for the teacher. Here is where 
you can do the most to improve society.” 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


A year as an exchange teacher in England was 
reported by Leonard Holden at an Alpha Beta 
(Tacoma, Washington) Field Chapter meeting, 
with colored slides and report of his year’s experi- 
ence in England and Wales. 


“Fundamentals are taught adequately in America,” 
said John Smith, speaking of his impressions of 
education and teaching in America and at times 
contrasting them with conditions in his native 
country, Scotland. 

Mr. Smith feels that greater stress is placed on 
spelling in Britain than here. Part of the blame for 
poor spelling by American students, he believes, 
can be placed on the ineffective instructional mate- 
rials used. 

One of the problems of an European teacher in 
an American school is the grading system. Ability 
grading, or the use of symbols such as S and U, 
are not used. American youth tend to challenge a 
teacher's decisions, while the child in Scotland 
accepts the word of a teacher as law. The American 
system of education produces better personality 
development; children are more mature and better 
poised, and students show more initiative and imagi- 
nation. 


“Education in Ecuador” was discussed by Roy 
Rice at the March meeting of Alpha Sigma Field 
Chapter (Phoenix), illustrating his talk with pic- 
tures he took while working in that country. 


“Education in China” was discussed at the Decem- 
ber meeting of Delta Field Chapter, Fresno, by 
Cheng Wang, professor in the Social Science Depart- 
ment of Fresno State College. 


Folk music from their respective countries intro. 
duced a panel discussion by three foreign students 
on “Education in Other Lands,” at the December 
meeting of Omega Field Chapter, San Diego. 


Educational systems in other countries were the 
subject of the November and December meetings of 
Alpha Gamma Campus Chapter, State College of 
Washington. The schools in the Western and Eastern 
Zones of Germany were compared at the November 
meeting, and the Netherlands school system at the 


December meeting, by members who had the oppor- | 


tunity to visit those countries. 


Schools on both sides of the Atlantic are groping 
for suitable methods for our “C” classes as distinct 
from the very retarded, says G. R. Swift, exchange 
teacher from Bristol, England, in the Newsletter 
of Alpha Iota Campus Chapter, University of Cin- 
cinnati. “Writers of textbooks and top educators 
largely ignore their existence, and have failed to 
produce books which are suited to their age and 
content and yet not too difficult for their compre- 
hension.” He finds it odd that low staff-pupil 
ratios appear to be confined to groups of extremely 
retarded and handicapped people. He feels that 
America gives amazing opportunities in that “the 
very best education is available to the poorest child. 
It is small wonder that in this respect it has won 
the admiration of the world. 

This universal opportunity to children beyond 
the age of 15 is still a debated issue in Britain, he 
reports. “Many teachers are of the opinion that 
while every child should have a basic education up 
to the age of 15, say, beyond this stage he must 
first prove his ability to benefit by it. In a system 
whose economy is so competitive, it is curious that, 
educationally, it should be the reverse.” 

The activity of the American teachers remind him 
by contrast of a little jingle, which he says is particu- 
larly appropriate to British teachers: 

“The Germans live in Germany, 
The Romans live in Rome, 

The Turks live in Turkey, 

But the English live at home.” 

An educator from Germany spent two weeks in 
Peoria studying the high school, reports Beta Psi 
Campus Chapter at Bradley University. After talking 
to people at the school, Herman N. Kaspar, a gov- 
ernment official in the ministry of culture and educa- 
tion of Land Baden, said: “It was interesting that 
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they have tried to integrate subjects in big units 
of work and avoided departmentalizing subjects 
for children 14 to 16 years old.” Germany has such 
a system for its elementary schools but not in high 
schools. 

“Pupils are not so much united in the same 
school in Germany,” he said. “They go to voca- 
tional, commercial, or technical schools for instruc- 
tion one or two days a week, then have vocational 
training the other four or five days. Every pupil is 
required to be in school a whole day until 14, and 

time until 16. Even in badly bombed towns the 
children get regular instruction. But in some of the 
bigger cities they may go in two shifts, morning 
and afternoon.” 


Reporting on education as he saw it in Australia 
during his recent nine months visit, Dean J. F. 
Cramer of the General Extension Division, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, told Sigma Field 
Chapter, Portland, Oregon that little change has 
taken place in education there since his last visit 
in the '30s. With all schools controlled from the 
state level, there is little interest in or opportuntiy 
for experimentation or changes to meet local needs. 
Teachers and administrators, all on civil service, 
seem to be more interested in security than freedom. 
They do have a security unknown to American 
teachers, with uniform but low salaries throughout 
the state and promotion by seniority. Australian 
universities largely follow the British and European 
system, with high standards of scholarship, but with 
enrollments limited to only the top scholars, or not 
over 2 per cent of the lower school graduates. 

“We should thank God for our system of local 
control and interest in education,” he said. Dean 
Cramer was on the faculty of the University of 
Melbourne on a Fulbright fellowship as professor of 
education. 

Speaking at the tenth anniversary and annual 
spring initiation banquet of Beta Epsilon Campus 
Chapter, University of Maryland, Lt. Commander 
Holly, one of the neophytes, praised the aggressive- 
ness and will-to-do displayed by Korean students. 
He had recently returned from duty in Korea, and 
spoke about his experiences during the founding 
and early months of the Korean Naval Academy. 
He said the way to victory in Korea is to help these 
people to help themselves. 


Some 6000 children are taught by 400 profes- 
sional staff members in approximately 40 schools 
for dependent children operated by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Division of the Far East command, 
reports W. Ray Smittle in Alpha Omega (Wayne 
University) Campus Chapter’s February Newsletter. 
The Director of Dependent Schools travels about 
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5000 miles to visit the schools, which are situated 
from Sapporo, Hokkaido Island, to Clark Air Base, 
Philippine Islands. High school pupils in one dis- 
trict spend as much as four hours per day on the 
bus and train. The government allots $200 to $400 
per pupil for those enrolled in these schools. 


“Education is the shining hope of England,” said 
Dean Edwin A Lee of the U.C.L.A. School of 
Education at a meeting of Alpha Chi Campus Chap- 
ter, U.C.L.A. The Education Act of 1944 helped 
establish education on a firmer base as a continuous 
process from childhood to adulthood, he said. The 
universities are assuming places of importance in 
teacher education. There is no general acceptance of 
new, modern secondary schools such as are found 
in this country with curriculums in trade and 
industry. 

RESEARCH 

Some of the field projects brought to the attention 
of Cincinnati members of Phi Delta Kappa are good 
illustrations of action research, Dean Carter V. 
Good of Teachers College, University of Cincin- 
nati, writes in the April issue of the Alpha Iota 
Newsletter. 

“The social psychology of action-research pro- 
gtams is based on the concept of bringing about 
change step by step through group participation. In 
the early stages of the project, the role of the ob- 
server separates study of the problem from possible 
fear of any change that may be required by the 
findings. In later stages of the action program, par- 
ticipation as a group identifies the individual mem- 
bers with the project and develops attitudes of 
behavior favorable to approval and support by way 
of implementation or application of the findings. 
Identification of staff members of a school system 
or of participating members from other groups with 
a particular investigational project is one of the 
strongest forces for applying in practice the results 
of research. 

Action research is also characterized by interest in 
the particular subjects investigated rather than in the 
total theoretical population represented by the sample 
under study. 


The substitution of a field project for the 
masters’ thesis in education was discussed by Alpha 
Iota Campus Chapter, University of Cincinnati. The 
practical advantages of immediate use of the findings 
of the field project were emphasized by Gordon 
Hendrickson and others in a discussion panel. 


“Standards for the Guidance of the Superintendent 
and Board of Education in the Selection of Teachers 
and the Granting of Tenure in the Mariemont 


Exempted Village School System,” a project by 
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Robert A. Martin, is reviewed in the April issue of 
the Alpha Iota Campus Chapter Newsletter, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

The study suggested that the function of the 
Mariemont teacher is to bring about changes in the 
behavior of pupils such that: 

1. They develop goals in life acceptable in a 
democratic society. 

2. They develop those knowledges and skills con- 
sidered to be most useful in terms of their individual 
differences and society. 

3. They develop intellectually, emotionally, and 
socially so that they live in a manner showing con- 
sideration and respect for, and cooperation with all 
types of people everywhere. 

Also reviewed was ‘A Substitute Guide for Cen- 
tral Fairmount School,” by William Ciarniello. Sub- 
stitute teachers in the schools of Cincinnati in 1950- 
51 cost $200,000, so that anything done to increase 
the efficiency of the substitute teacher is important. 
The guide sheet included suggestions for the daily 
routine, lunch schedule, playground duty, dismissal, 
fire drill, weekly routine, rest rooms, and instruc- 
tional procedures. 


Xi Field Chapter, Sacramento, celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary in January, 1952, with a “Silver 
Edition” of the Xi Field Chapter News. The publi- 
cation includes a history of the chapter and com- 
ments on highlights of the chapter, pictures of 
the chapter’s presidents, and a picture of those 
attending the first “Ladies Nite” in 1931. The 
anniversary celebration took place at the January 
meeting. The speaker for the evening was George 
C. Jensen, third president of the chapter; his topic, 
“Research.” 

One discovery after another has been made by 
patient, persistent, and constant effort, he said. “As 
the chemists emerged from superstitious alchemy, 
so must educators now emerge in developing facts of 
human behavior in learning, government, crime, war, 
and mental disorders. The big question is no longer 
WHAT concerning the physical world, but HOW 
that world is to be used. That is our hunting ground, 
and the answers depend largely on the educational 
researchers of the future.” 


Members of Alpha Pi Field Chapter, Macomb, 
Illinois, participated in a study of radio as an educa- 
tional aid, visiting the Audio-Visual Aids Center in 
St. Louis and hearing of their methods of using radio 
in the instructional program. This trip was planned 
and sponsored by Western Illinois State College 
of Macomb. 


Is your magazine address label printed in green? 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


In an effort to tie the community and the school 
more closely together and to make available con- 
structive thinking of community leaders, more than 
40 lay citizens of Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, have 
been working in ten separate committees for the 
past six months, reports Alpha Alpha Campus Chap- 
ter, University of Oklahoma. When the study is 
sufficiently completed recommendations will be made 
to the Pauls Valley Board of Education. Three fac- 
ulty members and a graduate assistant from the col- 
lege of the University of Oklahoma have partici- 
pated in the study. 

The project was discussed at the April meeting of 
Alpha Alpha Campus Chapter by the superintendent 
of schools of Pauls Valley. 


The January meeting of Delta (Fresno) Field 
Chapter featured a panel on “What's Right and 
Wrong with Education.” Members of the panel were 
the Commissioner of Public Works of Fresno; the 
Deputy Chief of Police; a “gentleman farmer’ mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Fresno State 
College Alumni Association; and the “Mayor” of 
Chinatown. 


A realistic public relations program outlined by 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
C. C. Trillingham, at a meeting of Alpha (San 
Francisco) Field Chapter, included the following: 

1. Acquaint the public with school population 
facts and other reasons for difficulty in curriculum 
and program making. 

2. Acquaint the public with the need for modern 
programs in our schools such as learning for living, 
internationalism, family life, human relations, etc. 

3. Help key citizens understand why poor school 
facilities, lack of money, personal hardships, broken 
homes, etc. prevent many pupils from doing their 
best work. 

4. Acquaint the public with financial facts of run- 
ning schools; that quality costs money. 

5. To refute unfair attacks at public education. 

6. Explain to the lay group why what the schools 
are doing is best in terms of report cards, dramatic 
play, audio visual aids, free play, conference periods, 
etc. 

7. Point out to the public how the schools are 
teaching Americanism. 

8. Give credit to teachers and pupils wherever 
possible. 

9. Admit that we are not perfect but are con- 
stantly evaluating and improving the public school. 


Mississippi is moving ahead at a rapid rate by 
improving its economic status and correcting those 
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conditions which have caused many of its people to 
migrate to other sections, said Roy V. Peel, director 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, to Alpha Iota 
Field Chapter, Jackson, Mississippi. In contrast to 
the nation as a whole are a decrease in non-white 
population and increase in white population, a ten- 
dency for the population to remain highly rural, and 
a shift from a one-crop cotton economy to live stock. 
The attendance of 150 men at the meeting included 
Mississippi's secretary of state, chairman of its 
state tax commission, and chairman of its highway 
commission. 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

“Utah is facing a critical situation in relation to 
its public school system. The problems are many. 
To solve them everyone concerned needs to be well 
informed on all issues. If the facts are known and 
honestly weighed by public officials, educators, 
boards of education, and the public in general, we 
can arrive at a just solution,” reports the December 
1951 newsletter of Beta Sigma Campus Chapter, 
Brigham Young University. The December meeting 
was planned as a service meeting in which to clarify 
many issues in regard to the public school system, 
with the Governor of the State of Utah as speaker. 

“What Is Ahead in Public Education?” The ques- 
tion was discussed by a panel of three members at a 
meeting of the Beta Field Chapter, St. Louis. Prob- 
lems considered were: How to get more quality into 
the curriculum of the schools; How to get more 
money for the schools; and How to get more public 
support for the schools. Reorganization into larger 
units was offered as a step in the right direction, but 
not as a panacea. When the discussion turned to the 
discussion of students, it was stressed that we should 
dignify each student who comes into our classes 
with the idea that he is a person—that he is impor- 
tant—and that his talents should be developed. 


Under the heading, “The Fault Is Not the 
Teacher's,” the Alpha Rho Bulletin, Johns Hopkins 
University, comments on an article by the same name 
appearing in the New York Times of November 18, 
1951 and written by Bernard Iddings Bell, Canon 
of the Episcopal Church and its representatives at the 
University of Chicago. Five points emphasized by 
the author are: 

1. That there is neglect of drill in the 
fundamental subjects. 

2. That good manners are not insisted upon in the 
schools. 

3. That there is too little insistence upon achieve- 
ment as the price of promotion and approval. 

4. That a sense of religion is not properly stressed. 

5. That boys and girls who have better than aver- 


age brains and a desire to know and achieve are 
being held back. 

Mr. Bell summarizes the evils and what might 
be done about them: “Those who staff the schools 
are . . . notoriously underpaid, unrewarded by much 
popular esteem. They are run ragged by pupils who 
are the victims of exaggerated theories of free ex- 
pression, whom they are forbidden to discipline. . . . 
Teachers are grossly overworked in respect to hours 
and to the number of pupils each must handle. . . . 
The schools can be saved, and most teachers know 
it, but only popular insistence and pressure can bring 
about the saving. As long as the school authorities 
continue to be under an illusion of omnicompetence, 
and as long as we the people dump our children at 
the school door (shedding our responsibilities to 
them at that instant) just that long the schools will 
continue to be what they are.” 

“Mr. Bell has spoken strongly,” says Alpha Rho’s 
editor. “Perhaps we can discount some of his state- 
ments as not being applicable. What are we going 
to do about those that are?” 


“School people who are trying to help their stu- 
dents fit into the world of business must be qualified 
as salesmen of their product,” said a personnel man- 
ager who spoke at the April meeting of Sigma Field 
Chapter, Portland, Oregon. He likened the school 
graduate who is looking for a job to a package for 
sale, which should be “attractively packaged, prop- 
erly described on the label, and guaranteed or at 
least backed by the seller.” The speaker emphasized 
the need for better relations between school and 
business, and a better understanding on the part of 
schools concerning the qualities which an employer 
looks for in hiring a school graduate. 


“What does business expect of the schools?” was 
the question discussed in the Beta Kappa Field 
Chapter, Long Beach, California. Panel members 
included two business executives, two labor union 
officials, and two educators, reports the Beta Kappa 
Newsletter. 

Milt Hodges deplored the shortage of trained 
technicians. Since research by his company indicated 
that many engineers and scientists have been inspired 
by teachers, he wonders why the currént crop of 
scientists were giving other reasons for their voca- 
tional choice? 

Bud Satre wanted students to know both sides 
of the labor-management problem through a study 
of labor history. He pointed out also that we need 
the blue-collar as well as the white-collar. The train- 
ing of machinists should be encouraged along with 
the engineer. Students must understand the basic 
economics, of what makes the nation tick. 
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Bill Goyette was concerned with carelessness as 
reflected in poor spelling on job applications, and 
sloppy arithmetic as indicated on sales mistakes. He 
wanted retailing and distributive education pointed 
up as respectable and fruitful occupations, as well 
as the stress on the sciences. 

Ernie Webb hopes that the schools would produce 
good citizens. Labor advocates free enterprise and 
tolerance. Labor doesn’t want Communism. It desires 
social progress. He asked teachers to “transpose” 
texts so that materials would be up-to-date. 

The panel gave a negative answer to a question on 
specialization in skills. The school should supply good 
citizenship training in general education. Specializa- 
tion would come with on-the-job training. 

In the discussion period, educators questioned 
industry's cooperation in promoting tolerance and 
citizenship since employers often turn down minority 
group members. 

Prexy Kephas Kinsman called on public members 
of the panel to throw their weight behind the efforts 
of the schools, when he announced that the bell had 
rung. 

CuRRICULUM, EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


What our schools really need to teach is kindness, 
says the editor of the Alpha Epsilon (University of 
Southern California) Campus Chapter Newsletter. 
“From grades one through twelve and on upward 
we can teach kindness in ten thousand concrete situa- 
tions. As teachers we can show day in and day out 
that nothing life offers can compare in satisfaction, 
in happiness, with the feeling that comes from being 
kind to others. 

“Children and their parents will thank us. A 
grateful nation will pay us tribute for carrying out 
our most sacred duty. 

“We must remember social adjustment, economic 
self-sufficiency, self-realization. But we must never 
forget what makes all life worth while, bearable, 
possible. We must start teaching kindness—today!” 


Colleges and universities are giving very little 
attention to training personnel for the profession of 
social work, which has grown during the past fifteen 
years to a 12 billion dollar annual activity, reports 
the Alpha Iota Field Chapter (Jackson, Mississippi) 
Newsletter. 


“Only a school that itself practices democracy in 
all of its operations can truly teach democracy. Teach- 
ing is not just preaching; it is practicing. . . . Today, 
perhaps more than ever before, we need to translate 
our beliefs on teaching democracy into action,” says 
William R. Eglin in Beta Alpha News (Louisiana 
State University), December 1951. “For the teach- 


ers in the typical classroom situation, these questions 
seem to be important: 

1. As subject-matter, can democracy be taught? 

2. Can it be “caught”? 

3. Is it important? 

4. Am I, then, teaching democratically ? 

And to all of these questions, When? Where? 
How? 

“The above questions must all be answered affirm. 


. atively.” 


Young people are finding it harder to get jobs, 
resulting in increased enrollment in our schools, 
said John R. Ludington of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion at a winter meeting of Beta Epsilon Campus 
Chapter, University of Maryland. ‘The Commission 
of Life Adjustment Education was formed with the 
purpose of providing worthwhile school experiences 
for these young people. . . . Curriculum improve- 
ments must be geared to the needs of particular 
youngsters in particular schools. . . . Educational 
planning must be in terms of the needs of youngsters 
and the conditions under which they live. . . . At 
the present time twenty-two states are working with 
various degrees of enthusiasm on the problems of 
life adjustment education. 


Juvenile delinquency was the topic of the February 
meeting of Beta Kappa Field Chapter, Long Beach, 
with Coy Sanders, formerly counselor with the Long 
Beach Juvenile Department and now Boys’ Secretary 
at the Long Beach YMCA, as the speaker. The real 
problem is the great mass of young people who have 
to make up their minds in a difficulty without having 
the background for the job, he said. To meet the 
challenge . . . we must set up achievable hurdles and 
help in their overcoming. In such manner is growth 
promoted. 


Objective tests are necessary when reliability is 
important for evaluation, as a basis of admission, 
and as an inventory, but they have come close to 
swallowing up other types of testing, Dean William 
A. Brownell of the University of California told 
members of Xi Field Chapter at their April meeting. 
Specific criticism of the objective test are: 

(1) The objective test gives a measure of product, 
but tells nothing about the process that lies back 
of the product. 

(2) The objective test measures simple recall of a 
specific item of information. 

(3) With an excessive use of the objective test we 
encourage the wrong type of study. Knowledge is 
knit together through relationships; but in studying 
for an objective test one ignores relationships to 
identify items. | 
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(4) The objective test has decreased the impor- 
tance of English expression. 

(5) The objective test required only recognition 
of terms, but a person should be able to express 
himself in the technical language of the subject. 


Pupils see teachers in a new light in the school 
camp, says Will C. Crawford, superintendent of San 
Diego Public Schools, in the Newsletter of Beta 
Delta Campus Chapter, University of Colorado. He 
describes the program of the San Diego public 
schools of which he is superintendent. ‘The Cuya- 
maca Story” is available in a free brochure on camp- 
ing education in San Diego. It also is described more 
fully in “Public School Camping” by James Mitchell 
Clarke, just released, by the Stanford University 
Press 


“Camp attendance is planned several weeks in ad- 
vance and the various experiences help to motivate 
many classroom lessons for months. Careful evalua- 
tion indicates that pupils actually gain in total educa- 
tion accomplishment through the year as a result of 
camp school attendance.” 

San Diego is now developing a camp program for 
secondary school children, after its experience with 
camping which now gives all sixth graders in the 
system a week in the camp school. 


The Southern States Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration was discussed at Alpha 
Kappa Campus Chapter, University of Tennessee, by 
Truman Pierce, its director. This cooperative enter- 
prise of 12 states is supported by the Kellogg Foun- 
dation and based at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. 


TEACHERS 


Teachers are contracted to work for 44 weeks of 
the year at Glencoe, Illinois, Paul Misner told the 
Beta Delta Campus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at 
the University of Colorado. Schools are in session 36 
weeks. Every third year the teacher may choose for- 
eign travel at a $250 bonus. The second choice is 
further preparation in summer sessions. The third 
possibility is assistance in the summer recreational 
program or work on the revision of the school cur- 
ticulum and program. There is a six-week vacation 
annually, 


Slightly more than one-half of the men elementary 
school principals in Colorado entered the position 
with little or no elementary teaching experience, 
while nine in ten women principals entered the prin- 
cipalship after several years of elementary teaching 
experience, reports Donald George Pollock in review- 
ing his doctoral study in the Beta Delta Newsletter, 
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University of Colorado at Boulder. The majority of. 
the principals had not majored in elementary educa- 
tion. 


A special issue of Beta (St. Louis, Missouri) 
Field Chapter’s newsletter, “Overtones,” was issued 
in November 1951, containing the talk given by 
Frank L. Wright at their October meeting, on “Pro- 
fessional Maturity, What Is It?” 

“The individual is professionally mature to the 
degree that he has reached that perfect, fully de- 
veloped state in which he is thoroughly qualified to 
apply and use his complete store of human know!- 
edge. . . . None of us is professionally mature; we 
are all immature and our aim should be to gradually 
reduce that immaturity . . . as we gradually ap- 
proach that perfect state of professional maturity 
which can never be reached—only approached. . . . 

“It is always too late to become what one might 
have been; it is never too late to start becoming 
what one wants to be.” 


Seventy-eight per cent of the 123 schools replying 
to a questionnaire sent out by Alpha Mu Campus 
Chapter, Greeley, Colorado, reported that some type 
of professional reading material was accessible to 
the teachers. Teachers in the larger schools have a 
much greater variety of materials, especially in the 
form of magazines and pamphlets. Materials range 
from a few books in some of the small schools to as 
many as a thousand volumes in a large school. 

Many teachers expressed a genuine desire to have 
an improved professional library which would im- 
prove their teaching effectiveness. 


Speaking to Beta Epsilon Campus Chapter, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, in January, Dean Devilbiss of 
the College of Education stated that he was convinced 
most teachers in Maryland placed above all a deep 
concern for persons, while not minimizing the con- 
cern for proper buildings and equipment; that more 
and more teachers in the state were concerned with 
seeing that all children got something out of their 
schooling ; that most teachers do not the same 
level of competence from all children and try to do 
something to meet the needs of all; that the teachers 
were concerned with studying the people in their 
classrooms, and with developing leadership and 
teaching the children to solve real problems. Know!- 
edge about what makes people “tick,” an under- 
standing of the purpose of the public school system, 
competence in the art and science of teaching, cur- 
riculum, and dedication to his profession are some 
of the things which make for successful teachers. 


Did your "good standing” expire last May 31? 


PuysicAL EDUCATION 


Finn Eriksen, director of physical education for 
the Waterloo Public Schools, gave Alpha Phi Field 
(Cedar Falls, Iowa) Chapter members a look at 
changing concepts in physical education at their Jan- 
uary meeting. Physical education is no longer merely 
an “athletic program,” he said, but one that teaches 
social values and emotional controls as well as skills 
for enjoyment. The aim now is to provide a program 
of seasonal activity with plenty of variety. Games and 
team sports provide opportunities for personal and 
social development as well as character building that 
were almost entirely absent from the narrowly con- 


ceived programs of years gone by. 
LEGISLATION AND FINANCES 


Teachers should find ways of entering practical 
politics to make sure that education is not sold short 
because of an uninformed or misinformed public,” 
the executive secretary of the Maryland Teachers’ 
Association, Milson Raver, told Beta Epsilon Cam- 
pus Chapter at the University of Maryland. “Educa- 
tors have been falling down on the job of letting 
the people know what is happening in education. The 
job of interpreting the schools to legislatures and 
the people is an extremely important job which can- 
not be ignored.” 

To offset the rising cost of living, further taxes 
will be necessary, he said. Taxation presents a grow- 
ing problem. Many people are getting panicky at 
the prospect of higher taxes. This fear of taxes is 
reasonable and has some foundations. ‘Economists 
warn us that a danger point has been reached when 
twenty-five per cent of our income is taken away by 
taxation; thirty-two per cent of our income is now 
going into taxes.” 


“We preach democracy, but politics is beneath our 
dignity. We should get head over heels into politics,” 
said Floyd W. Boyer at a dinner meeting of Tau 
Campus Chapter, University of Pennsylvania. The 
speaker indicated that in this way the teaching pro- 
fession could best serve the interests of education and 
advance the status of the teachers in the state. 


“A Minimum Foundation Program for Iowa” and 
the problem of school finance were discussed by a 
panel of members at Alpha Phi Field Chapter’s May 
meeting. These problems are being studied by rep- 
resentatives of the three state educational institu- 
tions and various groups interested in education or 
taxation. 

The need for financial support is based on the 
number of pupils and the number of classrooms to 
be provided for. Other factors enter in, including 
the problem of school consolidation. The whole pro- 
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gram to be presented to the legislature calls for 
periodic review as current practices change. 


Government policies of deficit financing matter to 
teachers, Nu Field Chapter was told by the Hon. 
orable William E. McVey, Member of Congress. 
“The devaluation of the dollar has hit every teacher.” 

“The best way to get a revolution in any country 
is to devalue its currency. If Russia can get the 
U.S.A. to spend itself to death, Russia will not have 
to fight. This is in accordance with the doctrine as 
announced by Mr. Lenin. 

“Three out of four of all tax dollars now go to 
the federal government. That does not leave much 
for schools, and the oppressed taxpayer cries for 
relief.” 


The news that the Legislature has passed the 
$3,000,000 appropriation bill for permanent im- 
provements at institutions of higher learning in the 
state, was hailed as the greatest step in 25 years 
toward improving the University of Mississippi 
School of Education, reports the Beta Nu Campus 
Chapter Newsletter (University of Mississippi). 
Included in the bill is $500,000 for construction of 
added teacher training facilities at the University. 


Not one measure opposed by the California 
Teachers Association was passed by the California 
State Legislature in the past year, Alpha Iota Field 
Chapter at Jackson, Mississippi, notes enviously in 
its newsletter. All bills officially sponsored were made 
laws. Only two of 20 bills which the CTA endorsed 
but did not sponsor were defeated. One of the two 
was a measure that would have established a duty- 
free lunch period for all teachers. 


Experience in leadership gained by holding various 
positions in Alpha Psi Campus Chapter, University of 
Buffalo, to a large extent resulted in the nomination 
of Bill Kean as a candidate for State Senate. It is his 
conviction that teachers should take an active part in 
social changes which occur in our everyday lives, and 
that more teachers should become active members of 
their own political parties, as another method of pro- 
moting the objectives of Phi Delta Kappa. 


“Extra Pay for Extra Duty” was discussed by 4 
panel of superintendents Bryan, Sherman, Roberts, 
Horsman, Anderson and Yeager, at Xi Campus 
Chapter, University of Pittsburgh, reporting on prac- 
tice in ‘their respective systems. The principle of 
time compensation is becoming more widely ac 
cepted, said one, while another said “we like to 
think we pay enough to our teachers to cover all 
services.” Discussion was vigorous. “We are no 
paying for all the extra duty—it is just a token pay 
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ment in appreciation for the teachers’ willingness 
to do a job.” 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


An annual Christmas party given by members of 
Gamma Campus Chapter for foreign students on 
the campus of Columbia University, was attended 
by over sixty friends from other countries. Every 
foreign guest was introduced, and Christmas cus- 
toms of Slovakia, Iran, and Israel were described 


by students. 


A project of Upsilon Campus Chapter, North- 
western, is to bring together an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of all completed doctoral dissertations in the 
School of Education. New candidates are given a 
list of dissertations for annotation. 

The annotations include the bibliographical entry, 
purpose, major topics or areas, nature of data and 
major method of analysis, and most important result 
of conclusion, in 100 to 150 words. 


Alpha Alpha Campus Chapter at the University of 
Oklahoma meets for one hour for dinner and any 
necessary chapter business, then joins with other 
educational organizations for a program which lasts 
just one hour so that all are free at about 8 o'clock. 
The November program was a panel on the ques- 
tion, “What Is Progressive Education?” by two 
faculty members and two students ; and the December 
program for the joint meeting was a symposium on 
“Scientific Research and Education,” discussing re- 
search in school administration, research in educa- 
tional psychology, research in scientific methodology 
in educational measurements, and research in cur- 
riculum problems. 


Committees were appointed by Alpha Mu Campus 
Chapter, Colorado State College of Education, to 
study the following problems, as reported in the 
Fall 1951 issue of the Alpha Mu News: 

1. Research needs for Colorado. 

2. The needs for the organization of an inter- 
chapter research council for Colorado and Wyoming 
chapters. 

3. Promotion of friendly relations among Colo- 
rado and Wyoming chapters. 


Meetings of Alpha Tau Campus Chapter, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, for the past year were planned 
around the general theme of the ideals of the fra- 
ternity, to discuss such areas as support of public 
education, rural health education, joint area school 
districts, and graduate school policies. The chapter 
cooperated in the work of the fraternity commissions 
on “Selective Recruitment of Teachers” and “Sup- 
port of Public Education.” 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS 
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The tenth anniversary of Beta Epsilon Campus 
Chapter was combined with the annual spring initia- 
tion banquet in March. Greetings and good wishes 
were received from Phi Delta Kappa officers, from 
neighboring chapters and other educational institu- 
tions. A plaque was presented to Don Hennick, 
treasurer, for his devoted service to the chapter. 


Beta Eta Campus Chapter, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education at Kalamazoo, has held several 
meetings at the new schools around the Kalamazoo 
area. “It has been an event to see these most up-to- 
date facilities and hear about the educational pro- 
grams that are being carried out.” 


Representatives from four chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa in the area of Colorado and Wyoming met at 
Greeley State College last November, to discuss 
ways and means of securing greater coordination be- 
tween chapters, and between chapters and members 
in the field. The newsletters were mentioned as a 
possibility of securing interest and bringing the fra- 
ternity closer to members at some distance from an 
active chapter. Some chapters offer “homecoming 
activities” at various times during the year, with 
good results. 


Members of Beta Gamma Field Chapter, San 
Luis Obispo, California, visited the Branch U. S. 
Disciplinary Barracks, Camp Cooke, for the Decem- 
ber 1951 meetings. They were escorted by the di- 
rector of the Academic Educational Program at the 
Disciplinary Barracks, and the tour included the 
farm operated by the prisoners, the academic class 
rooms, chapel, library, theatre, and various shops. 
After the tour the prison commandant explained 


’ that the men are treated with respect as human indi- 


viduals, in the hope of awakening and strengthening 
their own self-respect. There is no show of force 
anywhere—prison guards and personnel are com- 
pletely without firearms of any kind. These attitudes 
compel the interest of educators. The underlying 
philosophy bespeaks an enlightened approach to 
penology problems. 


Alpha Pi Field Chapter (Macomb, Illinois) issued 
its first chapter newsletter in November, 1951. It 
included interesting news items of members, reports 
of various meetings, a listing of the chapter meetings 
for the year and the program topics planned. 


Among the successful chapter activities reported by 
delegates to the District II Conference, were i 
meetings such as “Boys’ Night,” ‘Ladies’ Night,” 
‘Leaders’ Night,” “Area Nights,” special night for 
lay community ; field trips; sponsorship of a campus 
club; spending part of chapter meeting time on com- 
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mittee meetings ; appointment of local chairman to im- 
prove attendance—community chairman, school rep- 
resentative, etc.; and a council of presidents of several 
chapters in the area. 


“Projects of the Ford Foundation in Education” 
was the topic for the April meeting of Beta Delta 
Field Chapter, Pasadena, and President Clarence H. 
Faust of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion was the speaker. Members had the opportunity 
to learn the purpose of this huge fund and how it 
is to work in the improvement of formal education. 


Members of Beta Iota Field Chapter, Ashland, 
Oregon, at the December 1951 meeting, formed a 
panel to discuss ‘Research in Education with Refer- 
ence to the Gifted Child.” The discussion covered 
“Identification of the Gifted Child,” ‘The Teacher 
and the Gifted Child,”’ “The Gifted Child as a 
Pupil,” and “Administrative Problems of Gifted 
Children.” 


Important activities of Alpha Epsilon Campus 
Chapter, University of Southern California, during 
the past year, include activating the PDK publica- 
tion fund through sponsoring a monograph on a 
dissertation on school bond elections, appointing a 
committee to study possible revision of the chapter 
by-laws, and establishing a communications commit- 
tee to remind members of chapter meetings by use 
of the telephone. - 


Five members of Epsilon Field Chapter (Los 
Angeles) received commendation awards “for con- 
tinued and outstanding service to the fraternity 
and to the cause of public education.” Scrolls sig- 
nifying the appreciation of the chapter were pre- 
sented to Aubrey Berry, Emery Stoops, C. C. Tilling- 
ham, John Whinnery, and Harry Smallenburg. 


Next largest Phi Delta Kappa activity, after the 
appearance in Mississippi of E. J. McGrath, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, was that attendant upon 
the appearance of AASA president-elect Lawrence 
G. Dertnick, superintendent of the Chattanooga pub- 
lic schools, according to the report of the Alpha 
Iota Field Chapter, Jackson, Mississippi. 

The same newsletter notes the appearance of a 
new book of verse by John Aubrey Wooten, For 
One Tomorrow. Brother Wooten is superintendent 
of schools at Madison, Mississippi. 


The Beta Delta Campus Chapter summer program 
of bi-weekly luncheons included talks from Will C. 
Crawford of San Diego, G. Lester Anderson of New 
York City College, E. Duncan Grizzell of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Carlton Washburn, former 


superintendent of public schools of Winnetka, Illi. 
nois, and Paul J. Misner, superintendent of public 
schools of Glencoe, Illinois. Subjects included “San 
Diego School Camping Program,” “A Western Edu. 
cator in the Metropolitan East,” ‘Looking to the 
Future in Education,” “Ideological Conflicts and 
How To Deal With Them,” and “Professional Ad. 
vancement.” 


“Should we rest on our laurels?” says Herman E 
Westerberg in the issue of the Beta Epsilon News. 
letter recording the tenth anniversary of the chapter 
installation. Two problems which must be faced to 
make the future as profitable are “First, to increase 
member participation, and second, to define better 
standards for member selection.” 

“Phi Delta Kappa is not primarily an honorary 
organization. To achieve its purposes, it must have 
active members. Even attendance at meetings is not 
enough. 

“Perhaps we can be more careful in the future to 
see that only those men who definitely promise to 
carry their full share of chapter responsibility are 
invited to become members. We ought to measure 
our candidates in the light of the objectives of our 
fraternity. Each prospective member must be con- 
sidered not only in the light of what we can do for 
him, but also in the light of what he can do for the 
fraternity. A good friend may easily not be a good 
prospect for Phi Delta Kappa. 

“Often we seem to measure the success of an ini- 
tiation by the number of candidates. Mere size has 
become a virtue in the eyes of many of us. Before we 
go any further along that line of thinking, let us 
remember that the greatness of Phi Delta Kapp 
depends not upon a program, not upon numbers, 
but upon the quality of its members.” 


October, November, and December issues of 
this magazine are sent to members in arrears 
since May 31 to remind them of dues for the cur 
rent fiscal year. If you are in arrears, your mage 
zine is addressed to you with a green imprint on 
the address label. 


Annual fraternity dues of $4.00 plus the 
amount of your chapter dues are payable in ai 
vance. Chapter dues vary in amount. All dues 
are to be paid through your chapter. 


If magazine is addressed to you in green, you 
subscription has expired. 
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PRESIDENT REPORTS 


The fraternity officialdom met at Ames, Iowa, on 
the campus of Iowa State College, during the last 
week in August. While there were some necessary 
business management problems on the agenda for 

Board of Directors, the majority of the time 
and energy at this meeting was spent in round-table 
discussions among the chairmen of the fraternity- 
wide commissions, the district representatives, and 
the officers. The most important phase of our pro- 
fessional program this biennium is centered in the 
worx of the commissions. They will reach you in 
two ways: they will have space in the successive 
issues Of THE PH DELTA KAPPAN and they will 
participate in the programs of each of the seven 
district conferences this fall and winter. These com- 
missions, fraternity wide in scope, are on: 

Selective Teacher Recruitment, Walter Kearney, Chairman 

International Educational Cooperation, Chris De Young, 
Chairman 

Promotion of Free Public Education, Cal Gross, Chairman 

Research, William P. McLure, Chairman 

Watch for your chance to promote and improve 
some aspect of American Public Education through 
the work of one of these commissions—in your chap- 
ter or in your school. See the commission reports in 
this issue of the magazine. 

It is with regret that the resignation of Ira M. 
Kline, as district representative in district VI, is 
announced. Ira was an officer of Rho Chapter of 
New York University when your president was initi- 
ated there in the spring of 1932. Since that time, he 
has served successively as district representative, vice 
president of the fraternity, president of the fraternity 
(two terms), and into his fifth year as district repre- 
sentative. Because of his loyal devotion to Phi Delta 
Kappa and his personal interest in every member 
that he met, Ira will be remembered with affection 
and with appreciation for the fine service rendered. 

The former president, Earle O. Liggitt, has con- 
sented to pinch-hit for the unexpired portion of Ira’s 
term. He will preside over the conference in the 
district at New York City in November. 

—Douglas G. Grafflin, President 


District CONFERENCES 


Each of the seven districts of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Organization will hold a district conference this fall 
as provided in the constitution of the fraternity. These 
conferences will be under the direction of the seven 
district representatives. The officers of the fraternity 
and representatives of the four commissions will 
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participate in the conferences as consultants and re- 
source personnel. They have been scheduled for the 
conferences in terms of geographic location in most 
instances although the Board of Directors has planned 
that each officer will be in at least one district other 
than the one in which he resides. Agenda for the 
conferences will be concerned with various aspects of : 

Fraternity Problems at the Association Level 

Fraternity Commissions and Committees 
. District Problems and Projects 

Chapter Problems and Activities 

Each chapter will be represented by a delegate 
elected by the chapter and may also have in attend- 
ance one or more alternate delegates. While the dis- 
trict conference is not legislative, it is a very important 
meeting and directly related to the improvement of 
the operations within the fraternity at all levels and 
with special emphasis upon the work of the four 
commissions and the committees of the fraternity. 

The conference schedule for 1952 is as follows, 
including those who will serve as consultants and 
resource personnel: 


District VII 
October 24-25 Asheville, North Carolina 
Grafflin—Long—DeY oung—Seay—Cook 
District IV 
November 7-8 Lincoln, Nebraska 
Goodier—Cushman—K earney—Swanson—Cook 
District III 
November 14-15 Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Stoops—Goodier—Hollis Moore—Cook 
District V 
November 21-22 Indianapolis, Indiana 
ier—Cieslak—Hipp—. 
District VI 
November 28-29 New York, N. Y 
Grafflin—Long—Kearney—DeY oung—Berninghausen— 
Cook 
District I 
December 26-27 Portland, Oregon 
District I 
December 29-30 Los Angeles, California 
Stoops—Cushman—Gross—Cook 


STATISTICS 

The conservation of membership is one of the 
major functions of the chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. 
It is a function shared with the central office of the 
fraternity and the preparation of the annual sum- 
mary of membership statistics has become a tradition 
in Phi Delta Kappa. The record of some chapters is 
outstanding and a letter of appreciation addressed 
to the chapter which has done so well would be 
encouraging to the officers who spend many hours 
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TABLE I. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 43rd FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1952 


Permanent Withdrawals Temporary Good Standing} In Arrears 
Campus Initi Total . Withdrawals | Present 
Chapters tiates | Enroll- |Transfer| Death | With- Enroll- Per | One | Two Years 
Reported| ment drawn | Demit ment | Number] Cent | Year | Years Arreas = 
33 | 1903| 104] 130] 31 10| 463] 1165| 395] 339| 63| 26 
ill. sins’ oi 195 3789 330 181 35 38 170 | 3035 938 | 30.9| 241] 214 164; 
Gamma........ 114 1620 91 70 15 9 282 | 1153 442 | 38.3 | 89] 53 56) Ah 
63 | 1874 77 87 28 19 | 414] 1249] 307] 246] 61] 69 
Epsilon. ......- 58 1295 102 69 26 8 172 918 337 | 36.7| 45) 45 49) Ga 
47 1604 139 111 41 32 210 | 1071 328 | 30.6] 58] 43 64) 
68 | 1605| 109 69 41 7 75 | 1304] 5241 401] 57] 72 65 
50 1169 52 27 4 21 | 1050 297 | 28.3] 84] 57 612 
Ka 
= 
Sig 
Up 
Chi 
‘om 6 Psi. 
Alpha Gamma. . 52 1051 18 20 26 4 yew 
Alpha Delta... . 22 583 8 14 7 5 re 
Alpha Epsilon. . 113 2226 42 72 12 14 . re 
Alpha Zeta... .. 41 711 14 22 13 9 
Alpha Eta...... 7 588 5 33 36 11 ; ro 
Alpha Theta. . 41 745 16 21 12 7 ‘ We 
Alpha Iota. .. . . 20 666 20 30 6 6 . pos 
Alpha Kappa. 56 997 17 23 12 0 g ‘Alb 
Alpha Lambda 16 552 11 15 39 16 3 468 185 | 39.1 15 42 2% Al 
Alpha Mu...... 167 1939 93 32 4 11 96 | 1703 683 | 40.1} 115] 131 ™ Al 
Alpha Nu...... 30 829 26 22 8 10 7 756 226 | 29.9 29 24 47 ye 
Alpha Xi......| 46 763 14 23 2 5 40 679 268 | 39.5 51] 57 30 oe 
Alpha Omicron. 31 710 8 11 2 2 134 553 264 | 47.7 40 34 215 Aba 
Alpha Pi....... 12 371 3 13 0 1 2 352 241 | 68.5 12 19 a Albh 
Alpha Rho..... 17 204 4 6 1 1 2 190 131 | 68.9 7 13 9 Albh 
Alpha Sigma. . 36 868 26 23 38 14 15 752 339 | 45.1 92] 69 21 Albh 
Alpha Tau..... 101 678 31 17 2 s 12 608 423 | 69.6 22 12 151 Alb 
Alpha Upsilon. . 26 503 12 6 1 9 65 410 72 | 17.6 47 38 2 Al 
Alpha Phi... ... 56 708 18 7 0 3 21 659 256 | 38.8| 94 
Alpha Chi. . 69 974 20 5 2 15 141 791 271 | 34.3 72 98 350 Alok 
Alpha Psi...... 29 350 8 6 13 10 ) 313 231 | 73.8 12] 21 49 Abst 
Alpha Omega. . . 46 543 6 13 0 7 51 466 315 | 67.6} 16] 12 13 Albh 
Beta Alpha... .. 67 564 5 13 2 0 46 498 255 | 51.2] 62 38 144 As 
Beta Beta...... 67 505 14 5 4 2 4 476 249 | 52.3 37 | 47 14 rn 
Beta Gamma. 36 290 3 2 1 276 195 | 70.7] 17 16 
Beta Delta... .. 58 506 24 3 0 3 21 455 237 | 52.1| 44] 44 1 Bete 
Beta Epsilon 33 336 10 2 4 8 0 312 231 | 74.0 19 17 4 Beta 
Beta Zeta...... | 9 254 7 3 11 3 8 222 112 | 50.5} 35 30 4 — 
Beta Eta....... 9 124 1 1 0 0 4 118 86 | 72.9 5 13 4 wad 
Beta Theta. .... 45 396 9 1 1 1 3 381 258 | 67.7 32 25 & Rens 
Beta Iota....... 11 202 2 0 0 ) 40 160 116 | 72.5 18 13 B — 
Beta Kappa. .... 26 233 5 1 0 1 14 212 169 | 79.7 17 11 Is Beta 
Beta Lambda 41 253 4 1 0 27 221 149 | 67.4] 29] 22 
Beta Mu....... 28 245 2 0 1 0 3 239 156 | 65.3 52 24 y Beta. 
Beta Nu....... 25 175 4 0 0 0 1 170 138 | 81.2 18 14 0 Reta} 
> | 19 170 0 0 0 1 0 169 132 | 78.1 19 17 ! Beta | 
Beta Omicron 5 123 4 fy) 0 1 3 115 65 | 56.5 23 27 0 Beta} 
Beta Pi... 9 148 5 0 0 ny) 13 130 118 | 90.8 12 0 y ee 
Beta Rho....... 31 154 3 0 0 1 1 149 117 | 78.5] 30 2 y To 
Beta Sigma... .. 12 65 0 1 2 62 54 | 87.1 6 2 
Beta Tau....... 4 82 2 2 0 0 ) 78 73 | 93.6 3 2 0 
Beta Upsilon. 37 176 1 1 ) 0 0 174 158 | 90.8 16 0 0 amor 
Beta Phi....... 0 119 0 1 0 0 0 118 117 | 99.2 1 0 0 their 
Beta Chi....... 33 90 0 0 0 0 5 85 84 | 98.8 1 0 y een 
Beta Psi........ 83 88 0 0 0 0 0 88 88 | 100 0 0 whic 
Beta Omega... . 44 52 0 0 0 52 52 | 100 0 
| 3399 |59,178 | 2,420 | 2,174 886 574 | 5,025 | 48,099 | 19,143 | 39.8 |3,177 |2,798 | 22,98 
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TABLE II. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 43rd FISCAL YEAR ENDING May 31, 1952 


Arrears 


One Two 
Years 


Nominal 
(More Than Two 
Years in Arrears) 


rbara, California... . 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Discontinued 
Inactive 
Discontinued 
Muncie, Indiana 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sacramento, California 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Ogden, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Discontinued 


San Diego, California 


...| Houston, Texas 


Alpha Zeta 


Tacoma, Washington 


.| Grand Rapids, Michigan... . 
.| South Bend, Indiana 


Alpha Epsilon. . 


Hammond, Indiana 
Evansville, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


. .| Bloomington, Illinois 


Jackson, Mississippi 


.| Appleton, Wisconsin 


| Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Lafayette, Indiana 
Toledo, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Illinois 
Macomb, Illinois 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Santa Ana, California 
Utica, New York 


...| San Jose, California 


Mobile, Alabama 
Springfield, Missouri 


. | San Luis Obispo, California. . 


Pasadena, California 


.| Spokane, Washington 


Chico, California 

Garden City, L. I., New York. 
Tulare, California 

Ashland, Oregon 

Long Beach, California 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


— 
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5,025 


192 


4,158 


397 


among the records and in the correspondence with 
their members. Why not try it? Other chapters have 
been unable to maintain a procedure or a program 
which has been of sufficient stimulation to their mem- 


bers. It is hoped that such chapters may be inspired 
by the better records of their contemporaries to the 
end that the lost interest of their members may be 


regained. 


loming 
oni 47 
Good i = 
6 Field Chapter Location of Chapters 
Alpha.........| San Francisco,Cali 
Beta......---. 420 420 | 100.0 0 0 
| Fresno, California. 19 | 22.1 1 6 
Epsilon........| Los Angeles, 77 64.7 10 11 
351 Zeta..........4 Detroit, Michigan. . gait 304 269 88.5 23 2 ze 
196 | 1 | 4 
36 | 72.7 0 14 3 
121 76 62.8 10 10 
6% 60 56 
$3} 165 144 
16) Omicron....... 
Pi.......-----4 San Antonio 3 
Sigma.....-.-- Portland Oregon 35 34 
«Upsilon... .... ~ 45 
371 Alpha Alpha. 126 
Alpha Gamma. 97 75 
Alpha Theta. . 63 | 92.6 
Alpha Kap 42 25 59.5 
| 100 | 99 | 990 
Alpha Mu... . 99 99.0 
Alpha 85 | 934 
Alpha Xi... 61 54 88.5 
Alpha Omicron. 85 68 80.0 
253 ..... | Bakersfi __ 7 
Alpha Sigma. .. . Phoenix, a0 | 870 
4 a Upsilon. .| Ca i aa 5 
Alpha Chi... . 99 99 | 100.0 
143 Alpha Psi...... 77 38 48.1 
13 Beta Alpha. . .. . 49 67.2 
Beta Beta...... Brea 31 31 | 100.0 
4 Beta Gamma. . = 59 53 89.7 
6 Beta Epsilon. . . ini 85 58 68.2 
BetaZeta...... 25 | 62.5 
i Beta Eta....... 55 48 87.3 
21 Beta Theta... .. 88 80 
90.9 
Beta Jota....... 46 40 87.0 
38 32 84.2 
Beta Lambda. . . ; 85 82 96.4 
aie 44 44 100.0 
39 100.0 
24 96.0 
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TABLE III. SUMMARY OF PHI DELTA KAPPA STATISTICS FOR PAST TWELVE YEARS 


CAMPUS CHAPTERS FIELD CHAPTERS TOTAL FRATERNITY 
Good Standing Good Standing Present** Good Standing 
Enrollment | Number | Per Cent || Enrollment | Number | Per Cent || Enrollment! Number | Per Cent 
32* 25,240 11,200 44.4 3,263 2,463 75.5 28,503 13,663 47.9 
33 26,686 10,611 39.5 3,405 2,415 70.9 30,091 13,026 43.3 
34 27,485 9,547 34.7 3,406 2,088 61.3 30,891 11,635 37.7 
35 27,804 8,102 29.1 3,492 2,109 60.4 31,296 10,211 32.6 
36 28,213 8,670 30.7 3,650 2,378 65.2 31,863 11, 048 34.7 
37 29,531 9,738 33.0 3,764 2,418 64.2 33,295 12, 156 36.5 
38 31,904 12,542 39.3 3,807 2,702 71.0 35,711 15,244 42.7 
39 34,724 14,013 40.6 4,024 3,049 75.8 38,748 17,152 44,3 
40 38,032 16,153 42.5 4,271 3,410 79.8 42,303 19,563 46.2 
41 41,453 16,916 40.8 4,631 3,611 78.0 46,084 20,527 44.5 
42 44,866 17,972 40.1 4,953 3,780 76.3 49,819 21,752 43.7 
-l] 48,099 19,143 53.124 | 23,301 


* The 32nd meee rr (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
** Enrollment as o otherwise. 


It is interesting to note that our present enrollment 
this year is increased by 3,305 although we initiated 
3,399 new members. Deaths and withdrawals account 
for this difference. However, our net increase in the 
number of members in good standing is only 1,549. 
Why the loss of sustaining memberships? As of May 
31, 1952, 43.9 per cent of our present membership 
(53,124) were in good standing. This is an enviable 
record, as fraternity memberships go, but it is not 
good enough for Phi Delta Kappa. 


New CHAPTERS 


There was considerable discussion of the subject 
of new standards, to apply to an institution desiring 
to apply for a campus chapter at the August meeting 
of the Board of Directors. New standards will be 
prepared and submitted to the Board for adoption at 
the February meeting to be held in Atlantic City. 
Conditions have changed materially since the adop- 
tion of the standards now used as a guide by the 
fraternity. It is therefore imperative that some changes 
be made and some standards raised if Phi Delta 
Kappa is to maintain its present position as a gradu- 
ate fraternity in professional education. 

After due consideration of two petitions received, 
both of which came from institutions visited by repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Directors and both of 
which were endorsed by the district representatives 
of the respective districts, two new chapters were 
authorized for charter at: (1) The College of Edu- 
cation, The University of Houston and (2) the 
College of Education, The University of Arkansas. 
After review of a petition from a group of Phi Delta 
Kappans in and near Redlands, California, a field 
chapter in Redlands was approved and installation 
date set for September 29, 1952. 

Five institutions have sought the approval of the 
Board of Directors for the preparation of petitions 
for campus chapters. Preliminary data were reviewed 


May 31, less discontinued memberships by death or 


and reports of officers who had visited these institu- 
tions were heard. Each institution has the approval 
of the district representative in whose district the 
institution is located. The executive secretary was 
authorized by the Board to encourage the preparation 
of a petition from each of the institutions, the peti- 
tions to be presented to the Board of Directors for 
approval at the February meeting of the Board. The 
institutions are: 


of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
Department of Education, Arizona State College, Tempe 
Division of Education, San Diego State College, San Diego 
Division of Education and Psychology, Mississippi South- 

ern College, Hattiesburg 
School of Education, Montana State University, Missoula 


Check Your Address Label 


IS IT GREEN? 
IS IT CORRECT? 


If it is printed in green, your current year dues 
have not been received by the fraternity office. Your 
subscription to THE Put DELTA KapPaAN has expired, 
and if dues are not received before December 1, you 
may not receive the January issue. Remit to your chap- 
ter now! 


If the address is not correct, please send notice of corre 
tion to the Homewood office. 


“If we work on marble, it will perish; if on brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will 
crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, and imbue them with principles, with the 
just fear of God and love of our fellow-men, we 
engrave on those tablets something that will brighten 
to all eternity.’’ Daniel Webster. 
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CAMPUS CHAPTER (PRESIDENTS 
AtruA—Indiana ‘Univ. Vere DeVault, c/o Mrs. Carol L. Schaer- 
er, 1105 S. Washington, Bloomington, Ind. 
bia Uni h Hickey, 611, Tehrs. Col., 
ma—Uni' f Missou ohn Johason, 101 Rothwell Gym, 
Detta—Stanford Univ. Elmer Wagner, Box 2702, Stanford, 
‘California. 
u—St. Uniy. of lowa, Edward J. Kelly, 1005 Finkbine 
k, Iowa City, Ia. 

Chicago. J, Keith Dept. of Ed, 
Era—Univ. of Minnesota. Gordon Mark, 211 Burton Hall, Univ. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
William G. Kneisel, Stone Hall, Cornell 


Hall, Har- 


'nETA—Cornell 
Thales Ithaca, N 
fora—Harvard David V. Tiedeman, ‘Lawrence 
yen Univ., One Kirkiand St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Karea—Usiy, of Kansas, Robert T. Gray, 120 Fraser Hall, 
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